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THE MUGHAL EMPIRE AND THE MIDDLE 
CLASS; A HYPOTHESIS 


T he study of history, during the past fifty or a hundred years, has 
been undergoing a revolution , one as profound and as far-reaching 
as the Baconian revolution in the study of the natural sciences 
The question need not yet be answered whether or not the new history 
IS a science At least, aJl will admit that it is interested m a great ded 
more than kings, court annals, and mihtary tactics Modem historians 
are socially mmded, and dynamically minded They concern themselves 
with culture, the life of the people, the methods of production , and above 
all with the basic processes of transformation in a country's life, and the 
causal inter-relation of specific events with broad developments But in 
general, this revolution in the study of history has not yet hit India, or 
indeed the study of Onental development at all In fact, by some it has 
been dehberately resisted Vmcent Smith, Oxford historian of India, 
after quoting with approval the similar views of Lane-Poole,^ writes 
The history of India in the Muhammadan period must necessanly be a 
chromcle of kings, courts, and conquests, rather than one of national and 
social evolution This attitude is to be deplored, also to be corrected 
The history of India has been the story of a broad social development, 
which needs careful study, and which will lavishly repay that study Those 
who approach Indian history with proper understanding, and with minds 
alert to and mquisitive about social processes, will find that Mr Smith's 
statement is totally wrong, and that instead there awaits uncovering a 
fascinating, and mstructive picture of economic and social evolution 

Until now, this aspect of India's past has been omitted from the 
accoimts simply by being ignored It is nothing short of ridiculous that 
the large Cambndge History of India's volume ' The Mu^al Period ' 
should not so much as mention either Tulsi Das (surely one of the most 
influential poets in the history of mankind, and the best and most trust- 
worthy guide to the popular livmg faith of the Hindu race at the present 

I Metfjffvd India under Mohammedan Rule, 1^3, preface, p v 
2 Akbar the Great Mogul, 1542-1605, p 386 

A— 1 
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day or Vijri Vorah (at the tune reputed to be the richest merchant 
in the world or Imam Rabbam (the Mujaddid Alf-i-ThanI) 

In the present piaper, therefore^ an attempt is made to draw attention 
to the social evolution underlying one principal period of India's history , 
namely, the Mughal empire This is done by bnnging forth a hypothesis 
about the economic background of that development, and adducing cer- 
tain reasons which suggest that further study along this line might prove 
fruitful 

Before this hypothesis is presented, a more general proposition may 
be put forward as being by now an established theorem It is this that 
no great historical development has taken place m human society which 
was unaccompamed by or irrelevant to some economic development 
Those who will not accept this theorem, as savouring too much of dogmat- 
ism and interpretation, will admit at least this much as an objective ob- 
servation of fact that to date, m the case of every major historical develop- 
ment m human society on which research along these lines has been done, 
some major economic development has been found to be an accompany- 
mg or relevant factor There are, of course, recorded certain major histor- 
ical developments concernmg which no research on this matter has yet 
been carried out , on them, consequently, one cannot pronounce with 
certamty whether or not they had an economic aspect or basis But 
wherever research has been done, that economic aspect or basis has been 
found It is not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that it would be pro- 
fitable to approach the remainmg instances in the same spirit 

This is not to propound a theory of economic determimsm m history. 
That is a debatable theory , whereas the contention here is, that about 
what has just been said there can be no debate Everyone who is informed 
must readily recogmze its truth The fact is that, as far as we know, an 
economic development has accompanied, and continues to accompany, 
every major social development in history Whether it does so as the 
cause or the result, the sole cai^e or one among many, or the symptom, 
IS a question which may be deemed fairly ummportant It is a question 
which tends to divert attention from the real issue Besides, few persons, 
whether historians, Marxists, or whatever they may be, have a sufficiently 
clear idea of what they mean by ‘ cause ' to discuss the question profitably. 

With regard to Mugjhal India, it is here submitted that the rise of the 
Mu gh al Empire, with its pphtical and its cultural accomplishments, 
deserves to be studied from a modem socio-economic pomt of view It 
IS surely incredible that the immense achievement of India under the 
Mughals should be the one instance in history of a social upsurge to which 
economics is irrelevant But in fact it is not irrelevant already, m what 
httle study he has done, the present writer has come across instances m 
which the economic position and esp>ecially the class structure and the 

1 F S Growse The Rdmdyana of Tul^ Dds , Tcanslatcdifrcffn the original Hmch, Tntroducti<m, p i. 

2 W H Moreland From A^Aar to AuraT}gzeb, p 153 
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class struggles of the people involved were extremely relevant to the 
historical development They throw light on it, giving an insight and 
understanding which, so far as is apparent, have been overlooked by the 
historiographers ^ 

Clearly, a great deal more research and study will have to be done 
before an outline of the basic economic process of the empire can be 
given Here all that is attempted is to indicate an interpretation suggested 
by a readmg of the history as it is already known, and to mention the 
more important facts which have brought the suggestion to mmd Briefly, 
the hypothesis IS this that the rise and florescence of the Mu gh al empire 
as a p>ohtical, economic, and cultural process was connected with the 
florescence from the early sixteenth century of a prosperous merchant 
middle class* and that the decadence of that middle class m the seven- 
teenth century left the empire to be based only on the landed upper 
class, whereupon that empire reverted to a purely feudal ^ orgamzation 
which became disorgamzation, and presently collapsed (To the diffi- 
cult question of why that middle class ceased in the seventeenth century to 
flourish, we shall return later) There are signs that India was beginnmg 
to undergo the same process as was being undergone m Europe, of a trans- 
ition from agricultural feudahsm through nationahst States to capitahsm 
But with at least two fundamental differences Because of these differen- 
ces, the development in India was arrested before it had got more than 
well under way , and instead, the British came in and took over The 
two differences are first, that the development began about a century or 
so earlier in Europe than here, and this start gave the Europeans an irre- 
sistible advantage , and second (the importance of this can hardly be 
overestimated) the European middle classes had at their disposal the 
recently- discovered science, and were developing it The Indian middle 
class, apparently, had very little science^ and were not developing it* 

1 The wnter is hoping to pubhsh some of these studies presently 

2 The following definition of the word " feudal " m the sense that it is used here, may be taken from 
the present writer's Modem Islam m India, pp 337 f — 

" Feudal pertaining to a society, or to the dominant culture or class of a soaety, which has been 
predominantly agricultural, and in which the chief form of wealth has been revenue from land, and 
the chief power has been m the hands of a class who do not work the land but denve income from those 
who do Some have objected to the use of the word ' feudahsm ' for Indian conditions, on the 
grounds that the charactenstic land-tenure system of feudal Europe did not obtain m India Admittedly 
the word has assoaations from European History which must be raodifiad before it can be used also for 
Indian , or some other word might be used The present writer has retained it because he has no other 
word to proffer " Similarly, " Bourgeois pertaining to a society, or to the dominant culture or claw 
of a soaety, which is predominantly cajpitahst, in which the chief form of wealth is revenue from 
commerce and mdu^ry^ and power is chiefty in the hands of a class who do not work the commerce 
and industry hut denve mcome (profits) frean those who do " {Ibid , p 337)* 

3 Their pnnapal possession m this dcanam was artillery, copied by the Muglals from the Persians and 
by tiicm from the Turks Good generalship and organization, mcluding morale, and the use of artillery ^ 

the two bases of labor’s victory at Pauilpat; hence it may be said that this much Apphed Science from 
Ac West was fundamental to the Mughals"' commg to India m the first plaac" ' 
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Why science was being developed in Europe at this time and not m 
India IS a question which it would be rash to broach here The West con- 
structed science on a foundation laid by the Arabs in the Near East and 
Spain , why Arab achievements in this line were appropriated by Euro- 
pean culture and not by Persian is an interestmg speculation 

The nse of the Mu^al empire, we are suggesting, was dependent on 
the nse of the middle class , and the future certainly lay with that class, 
not with the nobihty The ' normal ’ process would have been that before 
long the merchants would have seized political power for themselves, 
and ousted the upper-class nobles And that is actually what did eventually 
happen Only, by then trade had passed into European hands , and the 
middle class which seized power was a foreign middle class, not an Indian 
one. 

Reasons for supposmg that somethmg really fundamental was happen- 
mg m Indian society in the early sixteenth century are not few The 
proposition is suggested first by the very rise of both ^er Shah's empire 
and the Mu gh al empire Those large centralized States might both have 
been due (it could perhaps be argued) to chance, to mere personal ability 
on the part of the mdividual rulers But the fact that there were the two 
mstances, in swift succession, makes not improbable the suggestion that 
a large centrahzed State was, at this time, ‘ struggling to be born and 
was not to be frustrated or held back by the administrative incompetence 
of Humayun or of Islam Sh^ and his successors If that phraseology 
seems mystical, let us say that apparently conditions developing m India 
at that time were favourable to a large unified State , and that a ruler who 
had the intelhgence and ability of a Sher Shah or an Akbar could make 
use of them , while a ruler (like Humayun or the later Surs) who did not 
or could not make use of those conditions was soon replaced by one who 
could Even had the second battle of Panipat been decided the other 
way, It IS perhaps not fantastic to suggest that Hemu would have organiz- 
ed a wide, centralized, prosperous empire Similarly, Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat (had the accidents of history been different) might well have 
served the broad * purposes of history ' if the Mu gh ais had failed to do so 
In other words, it is not so much the details of events that are important, 
nor even personalities to the extent that has been supposed, as the basic 
developments which were gomg on at that time 

Let us consider specific reasons for suggesting that Sher ^ah's and 
the Mug^ial empires were coimected with a middle class Those which 
will be brought forward here are the size of the States , their centraliza- 
tion, and administrative system , the attitude of the nobihty to centrali- 
zation , standardization of weights and measures , Sher Shah's road- 
buildmg , his police pohey , the standardization of the currency ; and the 
rise of a money economy, especially as evmced by Akbar's land-revenue 
system Fmally, the reflection, m rehgious ideology, of these changes , 
and the interpenetration of commerce and feudal rule These pomts will 
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be discussed m turn 

First, the size of the States Not every large empire is a middle class 
affair, perhaps ^ None the less, size is important for merchants They 
want to trade over long distances, and are immensely benefited by polit- 
ical unification* If they have to cross political frontiers a dozen times in 
the course of their traffic, and have to thread their way through squabbling 
and warring petty chiefs, their mam business suffers They warmly welcome 
a strong, wide-spread State To the peasant it makes little difference 
a Bengali Kisan hardly cares whether he and the Panjabi Kisan are under 
the same ruler or under two separate ones To the upper class, a strong 
big State is irksome , as is shown by the fact that upper-class landed nobles 
are constantly rebelling against it Even the peacefulness of a well-ordered 
government is of little attraction to the nobility their traditional ideology 
not only condones but glorifies warfare The merchant, on the other 
hand, once a large State has been built up, is as devoted to peace and 
stabihty as is the peasant For the noble, fighting is a profession , for the 
merchant, it is the interruption, if not the ruin, of his profession As for 
as the upper class is concerned, the brmgmg of a wide-spread empire under 
the rule of one head noble is seen to be beneficial primarily only by that 
one noble — ^the emperor himself , and it is well-known that a feud^ emper- 
or’ s chief problem is how to keep his empire together The centrifugal 
tendencies of the upper class are strong This can be seen, for example, 
in the case of the Mughal empire m the eighteenth century 

But not only was the Mughal empire (and Sher Shah’s) large and 
umted It was also centralized and umfied The chief accomphshment 
m government of both Sher Sh^ and Akbar was centralization ^ And 
what IS centralization, if not precisely the supersession of feudalism 
by some form of nationalism ^ The unification of the State was begun by 
^er Sh^, who paid particular attention to centralizmg control of the 
army (horse-brandmg and personal recruiting), thus givmg less military 
power to the feudal nobility and more to the kmg , and to centralizing 
and making uniform the revenue and the currency (this economic aspect 
we shall consider later). The process culminated under Akbar, who 
adopted and developed these centralizing moves of his predecessor, and' 

I More large empires than is sometimes supposed, however, have been based on trade rather than, or as 
weU as, CHI agncultural wealth Without studymg the question more thoroughly, one wojfcl hesitate to 
say that such an enormous empire, for instance, as Timur’s was the achievement purely of an upper class 
Actually, commerce and the merchant class provided the substructure on which was raised all the civiliza- 
tion and the cnqsires of Central Asia and the Near Ea^, and Arabo-Persian Islamic culture ITiis is indic- 
ated partly by the fact that that cmlization, those empires, and that culture degenerated when world 
trade-routes shifted firem that part of the world (with the introduction from the sixteenth century of 
modem dipping) and commerce went by sea The nineteenth century development of the railway and 
the Suez cai«I, and the twentieth-century development of air travel, have coincided with a revival of 
dvilization in those areas. 

2, 3 «Qanuxigo Shdh. Chapter XII , and Vincent A, Smith, op cit , pp 1213 f, p 142, and 

Chapter XIII 
2 
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added a basically important one of his own a reform in the executive 
admmistration The Mansabdari system is virtually the abohtion of a 
purely landed upper class, and its transformation mto a class of salaried 
goveminent officials ^ Theoretically, and in its pure form, it is the 
denial of feudalism altogether , it is the replacing of feudalism by a modem 
governmental executive Had it been applied in its pure form, it would 
have meant the mauguration of an entirely new era But in practice, 
there were large compromises , the transition was not complete The 
attempt to impose the new system was never quite successful, even under 
Akbar^ , while the later emperors pursued the same policy much less 
vigorously Upper-class dependence on land, although theoretically 
alxilished, remained always m the background, if not more prominent, 
and re-asserted itselP gradually durmg the reigns of Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan, and especially under Aurangzeb ^ By the eighteenth 
century, feudalism of the old type had become dominant , and the Mughal 
empire as a large centralized State quite collapsed Moreover, at all times 
the revenue for paying the Mansabdars ' salaries came almost entirely 
from land Nevertheless, the tie between the noble and his land, if not 
completely severed, was certainly much weakened by the new system , 
and to some extent even the Mansabdar himself took on ideologically 
and politically the characteristics of a bourgeois class Even in instances 
where the noble directly administered agricultural territory for the revenue 
that it produced, yet the policy (inaugurated by Sher Shah)® of swift 
transfer of officers from place to place, symbohzed and furthered the 
weakening of the noble's feudal attachment to landed property 

A basic question to ask m history of important innovations is, who 
benefited from them and welcomed them In this case the answer is clearly 
not ' the upper class ' Their attitude to centralization was expressed in 
their revolts agamst it Examples are under Islam Shah> and against 
Akbar in 1 580 Sher Shah died before the consequences of his unifying 
policy became apparent but his successor, Islam Shah, without his 
father's administrative ability, had to face repeatedly the rebellion of the 
discontented nobility, who successfully overthrew the power of the centre 


1 For the Man?abdari system, cf the previous note, and see further Tnpathi Some Aspects of Mushm 
Administration , Irvme The Arrr^ of the Indian Mughals , Sn Ram Sharma Organization of Pubitc 
Service in Mughal India (1526-1707), Repnnt from the Jourrud of the Bihar and Onssa Resedrch Society, 
Vol XXIII, 1937, Part U) , Moreland InSxa at the Death of A)d>ar, etc 

2 Akbar devested much energy to the conversion of Ja^rs into crown lands fKh&lsa) (Smith, op cit , 
p 365), but he admittedly attamed only imperfect success ** {Ihtd , p 366) , cf also the other wnters, 
especially Tnpathi 

3 Moreland India at the Death of Akbar, pp 67 f , Moreland From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p 235 . 
Cambridge History of India, Vol IV, pp 465 ff 

4 Jadunath SaiitSar A Short History of Aurangzeb, p 477, gives the figure of jS^fdSxs as about 50 per 
cert of the total 

5 ‘ Abbas Sarw^ Ta*nkh-uSher Shdhl See S R. Sharma Mugtfid Empire in Iruiia (1940 
edition), pp 168 f 

2 ^ 
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by the next reign ^ More instructive is the other instance, under 
AJcbar ^ In fact, the significance and importance of the new admin- 
istrative measures, and dieir revolutionary nature, cannot be properly 
appreciated without realizing what strong opposition they aroused, from 
the traditional rulmg class Shortly after developmg his reforms m the 
admmistration, Akbar sent Muzaffar Kh^ Turbati (who had had a hand 
in frammg them) as governor of Bengal This man proved a zealous 
and strict centralizer,^ and set about puttmg the new policy into 
practice drastically , whereupon the feudd nobles of Bihar and Bengal 
rose against him, defeated and killed him, and seized his treasury When 
the emperor sent an army to resubdue the provmce, the opposition spread 
throughout the empire a large section of the nobihty allied with Hakim 
of Kabul, and there was a party of nobles at the court itself who jomed 
m the conspiracy 

The situation that developed is deemed by Smith the most critical 
time of Akbar 's reign, ^ and m fact amounted to nothmg less than 
a plot on the part of a wide-spread section of the feudal nobility to replace 
the emperor by his brother and to replace the new system by the old 
It was not that they thought that Hakim would prove a more able ruler , 
he was obviously worthless On the contrary, it was precisely because he 
was less able and would not attempt to run the new admimstration, but 
would let them carry on m their own way, exercismg their own traditional 
local feudal powers In this rebellion, which rocked the empire to its 
foundation, the class struggle that was going on at the time became overt 
The revolting party may well be termed ' reactionaries,' for they set afoot 
a powerful movement (of the old rulmg class) to preserve the status quo 
and to frustrate Akbar's transition to a new type of State Only by a small 
margm did the progressive loyalist forces wm out , and even then only at 
the price of concessions As a result of this rebelhon, Akbar was compelled 
not to press his scheme too far ^ 

Apart from this major attempt to sabotage the entire system we find 
that constantly the individual Mansabdars tried to be Jagirdars as of old. 
All the evidences mdicate that the nobles preferred to be paid m land 
rather than in cash ® 

Theoretical considerations at once explam what these facts indicate 
that it was not the nobihty who applauded the empire's new administra- 
tion , the class who profited from it was not the upper class But a little 


3 See S R Sharma, op cit ^pp 178 ff , or Cambridge History of India, Vol IV, pp 58 ff 

2 See Smith, op cit , Ch^ter VII , or Cambridge History of India, Vol IV, pp 125 ff 

3 bad ongmally been tmaympathctic to the new system, and had lost favour and 
office thereby , but later was reconciled and reinstated. Smith, op cit ,pp I2if,i84ff 

4 Ibid , p igo 

5 See Tnpathi, op cit , pp 322 f , with reference to Bada'Oni Munta^ah-ut-Tawdrikh 

6 Tl\e statement applies xmtii the end of AurangzeVs reign , for a note on the eighteenth century 
see Cambridge History of India, Vol IV , p 472 
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reflection will show that the merchants would be decidedly benefited by 
governmental unification and systematization (to say nothmg of the 
enormous benefit that they would derive from the system of paying offi- 
cials m cash, smce they were the financiers We shall return to the econo- 
mic aspect later) A landed nobility has always been content with diver- 
sification , with one system of admimstration and so on m one area and 
another system in another Why not ^ it is not mconvenienced But 
a middle class is not content A middle class welcomes umfication, wel- 
comes standardization of the government over a large area A man who 
buys silver m Surat and sellsit m Delhi, who buys Kashmir shawls m Lahore 
and sells them in Patna, is delighted to have a systematized law, a uniform 
currency, a standard system of weights and measures If a maund weighed 
56 pounds m Agra and 27 in Surat, ^ the landed nobihty did not care, 
nor the peasantry (peasants still to-day maintain their diverse local customs 
throughout the country), nor the urban working-class But the merchants 
cared very much Rulers like Akbar who standardized the weights and 
measures must have had the middle class in mind , and it must have been 
the middle class who primarily supported the move. 

Similarly is the systematization of law On this subject for the Mughals 
not much work has been done^ (it might prove a fruitful field) , nor 
has the present writer gone into it, except to notice the Fatdwd-e-*Alam- 
gin, and to point out that it is normally a middle class State which produces 
codifications of its law (Justmian's, Napoleon’s, or Turkey since it has 
turned bourgeois), while agricultural societies are content with discrimina- 
tory justice 

Next there is the question of roads Everyone knows that Sher Shah 
built roads, but few seem to have wondered why Those whose curios- 
ity has been aroused have been satisfied with the answer * for military 
purposes ’ That is indeed a ‘possible and a partial answer , though con- 
querors are not typical road-builders An equally important, if not more 
important, answer is, surely, ‘ for the merchants/ Peasants do not travel 
from Sunargaon to the Indus (except perhaps for pdgnmages , but their 
needs would hardly justify the expense), nor nobles often (agam, not often 
enough to justify the expense). But merchants were making such trips 
constantly, and it must have been they who applauded the loudest when 
these roads were opened up And consider the Sard'es and the shady 
trees (to be taken, no doubt, with a pmch of salt) these were surely not 
put up for soldiers, nor would the nobility stop at an inn Throughout 
history, routes are trade routes The provision for Hmdus at ^er Shaft* s 
Sara’es marches with the suggestion that they were for merchants. And 
Qanungo observes that some of the halting-places on these roads “ devel- 
oped into centres of busy market-towns, where peasants could profitably 

1 Moreland India at the Death of Abbart p S3 

2 Sec Muhammad Basheer Ahmad The Administration of Justice m Medieval India , Wahed Husain 
Admimstration of Justice during the Muslim Rule in India 
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sell their agncultural produce and get m return httle commodities of 
comfort. 

Another point of Shei Shah's admmistration is his police system 
the policy of holdmg the local headman responsible for ' cnmes ' ^ 
occurnng withm his junsdiction. This system does not make sense if 
one IS thinking of disputes between local peasants — a case of one villager's 
stealing his neighbour’s cattle , or an instance where the murder of a 
peasant is suspected to have been done by his jealous wife, though the 
proof IS unsubstantial The tradition was that the nobility did not inter- 
fere with the Panchayat system m purely local cases, ^ and one fails 
to see why Sher Shah should have tried to meddle with this tradition For 
a central government to hold its own policemen responsible in such cases 
whenever the true culprit was not found, would have been as unfeasible 
as it would have been ludicrous A little reflection will show that such 
cases would never, under the circumstances, have been reported to the 
centre , and that if they had, endless complications would have ansen 
between the police and the peasants But the whole scheme immediately 
takes on the light of reason and practicabihty, as soon as one imagines 
it as applying m cases where a merchant, travelling through an area, is 
set upon and robbed And as a matter of fact, a more careful reading of 
the onginal sources reveals that this was precisely what was in mmd ^ 
When a merchant or the hke is robbed, it makes excellent middle- class 
saise to pass an order that the local authonties will be held responsible 
to the central government unless they can produce the culprit and/or 
make good the damage. 

A further step taken by Shah m favour of the commercial group 
was his policy on customs dues He abohshed all tariffs on commerce 
except frontier customs on goods commg from Bengal and from Khurasm. 
and a sales tax at the place of sale ^ '' No one dared to levy other 
customs, either on the road or on the femes, in town or village, ' ' we read in 
the Td'nkh-i-Sher Shdht ^ , and Qanungo comments Sher Shah's 
reconstruction of the tariff system revived the dwmdlmg commerce of 
Northern India " ^ Similarly, it is mstructive to analyse Jahangir s 
policy of conciliation on his accession in 1605 He had had to fight for the 


1 Quoted m S R Sharma, op at , p 171 

2 Ishwan Prasad (A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, p 324) wntes 

He tried to enforce the pnnaple of local responsibiiity in the nmtter of preventing crimes , " similarly 
many other writers have not attempted to distmguish what sort of crime was under considcratiaru 

3 " The village assemPhes or Panchayats as they are still called, which had been managing local 
afeirs, executive and judicial for several centuries and had grown into powerful bodies, obtained due 
reco£paition in all medieval States *' ( M B Ahmad, op cit , p 62) 

4 See ‘Abfc^s Kh5n Sarwar^, op at , quoted m S R Sharma, op at , pp 166 and 172 

5 Jbid,p 172 
6. p 172 
7 Ibtd.,p 172 
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succession (which fact is indicative of the still teudal nature of the empire) 
and having got it, to strengthen his position he conciliated the upper 
class by amnesties and promotions/ the general public by promises of 
justice^ and public works (such as hospitals),^ and the middle class 
by tax relations^ the abolition of Abwab^ etc In fact, the emperors, 
from Sher Shah to Aurangzeb/ paid direct subsidies to commerce in 
the form of abohshmg Abwab and reducing or abohshmg customs dues* 
True, the upper class resisted puttmg these concessions to the middle 
class into practice ® Yet the concessions must have meant some bene- 
fit , and in any case they show a sustamed interest, on the part of the central 
State, in commerce 

Finally, we come to the systematization of the currency , and to the 
most important point of alL the nse of a money economy The great 
attention paid by Sher Shah"^ and Akbar® to the mints, and the 
care with which they introduced throughout their domains the use of a 
umform currency, speak unmistakably of commerce* Agriculturalists 
seldom bother about coins at all, and never do so to the extent of worrying 
whether they are uniform m Ajmer and Gawr But merchants bother a 
good deal 

The rise of a money economy with the empire is not m dispute, but 
its profound sigmficance appears to have been overlooked In a feudal, 
landed society, dominated by an upper class, wealth is in goods (especially 
land), not m money Production is for use, not for a market Even large 
industry is carried on for barter the king has the court cloth-factory, 
pays the workers m food and shelter, and uses personally or distributes 
as gifts the materials that they produce Revenue is in kind Power is m 
armed followers This ^vas the prevailmg condition of India m the fif- 
teenth century and earlier But in the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes, 
this system was givmg way to the middle-class system of corned money. 
Even government officials were to be paid salaries , the cash for these 
would, at some stage, pass through the hands of the bourgeoisie What 
IS more significant, even the land revenue® was finally calculated m 
cxirrency figures Sher Shah assessed revenue in kmd, collected it m kind 

1 Beni Prasad History of Jahangir, pp 114 ff 

2 The famous ' Cham of Justice, ' and regulations 5, 6, and part of 3, of the * Twelve Ordinances " 
(as given m S R Sharma, op cit , pp 373 f ) 

3 Regulation 7 {Ibid , p 374) 

4 Reguktions 2, 3 (Ihd , p 373) 

5 For Sh^ ^ah, cf notes 27 ff above See also Moreland India at the Death of Ahbar, pp 48 f 
(cf Smith, op cit ,p 377) , Sarkar, op at ,p 107 , and Jadunath Sarkar Mughal Administration (1935 
Chapter V (pp 79-82 and 90-105) 

6 Consult the references for the previous note 

7 See Qanungo, op at 

8 See Smith, op at , p 157 

9 For the knd revenue system, see Cambridge History 0/ India, Vol IV, Chapter XVI Cf also Tnpathi 
op cit , Chaf ters X and XI 
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or in cash — usually the former, probably, but he preferred cash and encour- 
aged its use Apparently money was begmmng to come into general use, 
though just begmnmg 

Gradually durmg the sixteenth century that use of money spread 
The repeated reforms of the revenue administration under Akbar show 
him as slowly feelmg his way from a system based on a barter economy to 
one based on a cash economy From the beginning, cash equivalents 
were fixed, which were slowly adjusted more and more mcely to local 
conditions and prices Finally, m Todar Mai’s Band-o-Bast of 1580, 
the whole schedules were in cash For the first time m Indian history, 
not only the collection but the assessment itself was in terms of money 
the assessment was so many Dams per Bigha This technical and seeming- 
ly tnvial fact represents, surely, one of the most fundamental changes in 
the basic life of the Indian people that mediaeval history affords For it 
means that, well before the end of the sixteenth century, throughout 
Hmdostan wherever the system applied, the peasant was expected to 
sell his produce m the open market, and to have cash with which to pay 
his dues 

To ponder this is to realize what a transformation had taken place 
The upsurge of cash markets throughout the country, where farm produce 
was bought and sold The peasantry emerging as a potential market for 
industrial goods, to be sold to them for money And so on Thus we see 
that an amendment is necessary in Karl Marx’s otherwise brilliant analysis 
of Indian social history More than ninety years ago, Marx wrote All 
the civil wars, invasions, revolutions, conquests, famines, strangely 
complex, rapid and destructive as their successive action in Hmdostan 
may appear, did not go deeper than its surface ” meamng that the 

* kings, courts, and conquests ’ did not, as Vincent Smith also imagined, 
alter the fundamental village life of India The curious point is not that 
an amendment should now be necessary, but that virtually no progress 
has been made dunng the century since this writer set the study of Indian 
history on the right track Thus Palme Dutt, writmg m 1940, states that 
'' the British conquest differed from every previous conquest, m that 

the previous foreign conquerors left untouched the economic basis 
and eventually grew into its structure Our thesis is that the Mujhal 
conquest did touch the village economy of India and began to revolution- 
ize It However, it is not our purpose here to examine that revolution 
from the point of view of the villager— though we may suggest it as an 
mterestmg field for research. Our concern here is with the merchants* 
It is hardly mere idle speculation to suggest that the new economy implies 
a new prosperity, almost a new world order, for the commercial middle 
class, 

I In the New York Herald Tribune, June 25, 1853 Reprinted in Karl Marx Articles on India, People’s 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1943, p 23 (but wrongly reading ^ the successive ' for ^ their successive/ and 

* Hindustan ' for * Hmdostan ') 

2, Palme Dutt India Today Reprinted ^td , p 6 
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Trade was being expanded to include as market the entire population, 
instead of merely the tiny ruling class and the towns It was being expanded 
to include in the category of goods handled by the traders the agricultural 
produce of India involved m the land revenue If one considers the ques- 
tion of cash money, which is the form that middle-class wealth t^es, 
one reahzes that the amount of it mcreased enormously during the period , 
as did, no doubt, its rate of circulation The empire was contmually 
minting coins m large quantities , and the Europeans' entire trade was 
financed by cash Actually, the huge influx of gold and silver mto India 
and the expansion of corned money under the Mu gh als did not result, 
apparently, in any nse in pnees ^ This imphes that the quantity of 
commodities available in the market must have increased proportionately 
— which indicates the stimulus to production and to business generally 
resulting from the bnskness of commerce It would be highly instructive 
to have some calculation of the actual amount of money in circulation 
in North India in the sixteenth century One would like to know how 
much It was at the beginnmg of the century, and how much at the end. 
Practically all of it must have passed through the hands of the middle 
class 

There is a further point, which those unacquamted with the new modes 
of thought will find strange One of the discovenes of the modern study 
of history is that rehgious developments too reflect or accompany basic 
changes in social processes ^ It is not too fantastic to suggest that 
the rehgious liberalism of Akbar and the syncretist tendencies of the age 
indicate an alliance of the predominantly Mushm upper class with the 
predominantly Hmdu middle class Modem communahst-mmded scho- 
lars are much interested m gomg carefully through the extant records to 
discover how many government positions Hindus held under various 
emperors ^ We do not call into question the basic importance of the 
Mughal-Rajput alhance But we feel that the Hmdu element in the upper- 
class group, which element after all was rather small, ^ is only one part 
of the picture , and that the Hmdu middle class must also be considered 
if we want to make that picture complete Into this theory fits this observed 
fact that later in the seventeenth century when, as we said above, the 
Indian middle class was on the vane and its pohtical importance had 
more or less vamshed, then the upper class, being left alone to rule, revert- 
ed to religious orthodoxy, and even severed the alhance with the Rajputs. 


I Brij Naram Induin Economu: Life, p 20 , Moreland From Afebar to Aurangzeb, pp. 170-iSs 

2* See, for example Tawney Religion and the Rise of Capitalism , Mannheim Ideology and Utopia, 
and numerous other works in which the point is elaborated for the religim and history erf* the West For art 
exposition of the thesis with regard to Islam, the pr^ent writer’s recent study Modem Islam m India may 
be consulted 

3 ELg , Sn Ram Sharma, op cit , or die same author* The Rehgious Policy of the Mughol Emperots 

4 Under Akbar, the most hberal of the emperors, ammg the 30 per cent of the lu^lity who w«3« no 
foreigners, approximately half were Hindu, half Muslim (Moreland India at the Death Akbar, p. 70) 
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Similarly, when the representatives of the old social order in Bengal 
and Bihar, the feudal nobility, revolted against Akbar's nationalistic 
innovations after 1580 (as we have discussed above), they got for ideolo- 
gical support the backing of the representatives of the old religious order 
The Midlas declaimed vehemently against the emperor's liberalism 
The Qadi of Jawnpur gave a Fattud authorizing rebellion against Akbar ^ 

Throughout this important social struggle between progress and 
the status quo had its rehgious counterpart 

That the middle class was prosperous and important m Mughal India 
IS no mere speculation True, Moreland doubts that their property was 
safe or ostentatious,^ but actually there are numerous references, 
from foreign travellers and others, to the wealthy merchants, their brick 
and stone houses at Agra, etc and it is known that the trade with 
Iran, the Far East, the Near East, and Europe was substantial, and there 
IS every reason to suppose that internal trade was substantial too All 
the main towns are described at this period as being flourishing markets^, 
and when the European travellers, themselves middle class, were 
impressed with India's great wealth, they often meant wealth in a middle- 
class sense 

Concerning direct relations between the ruling class and the middle 
class, the suggestion may be thrown out that research here might indicate 
much, though httle is clear at the moment Meanwhile, however, one 
may point to Hemu^ and Mir Jumlah® as examples of merchants 
turned rulers , and as for rulers turmng merchants, there is evidence 
that Akbar^ indulged in speculative ventures and owmed merchant 
ships, as did Jahangir^ and his mother® and his son (Khurram^ 
Moreover, it was apparently quite customary for the admmistra- 
tive officials to upset local trade by their intervention as buyer or seller 
of practically any commodity, and a local governor was in practice 
free to enter the market on his own imtiative This connection, also, 
worked both ways we read that in some commercial centres local 
governors were frequently appomted from the mercantile commumty 

1 Cambridge History of India, Vol IV, p 126 

2 Moreland India at the Death of Akbar, p 264 

3 Bnj Narain, op at , pp 59-65 

4. Smith, op at , p 395 , cf Ibid,, p 410 

5 Cambridge History of India, Vol IV, p 64 

6 Ibid , p 218 , Moreland From Akbar to Awangzdi, pp 148 f , 86 

7 Eg, Smith, op at , p 41 1 

8 Joahi, V C East India Company and the Mughal Authonties during Jahangir s Reign, p 17 (reprint 
frcan Journal of Indian History, Vol XXI, Parts i and 2, 1942) 

9 Ibui , p 3 

10 Ibid , p IS 

11 Moreland, op at , p 146 

12 Ibid, p 146, 

13. IbuL, p 147 
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In other words, not only was there sympathy between the rulers 
and the merchants , m some instances they were the same persons 

The discussion has been confined to a commercial middle class There 
seems httle to suggest that an mdustrial middle class was prominent, if 
mdeed it existed at all Trade was m the merchants ' hands , but produc- 
tion, with few exceptions, seems to have been with the artisans on the 
piece- system, working ad hoc on each order , or with the nobility The 
only large-scale industnal organization apparent m the Mughal penod 
was that of the courts, where production was for use, not for a market ^ 
Artillery , building , and the most important industry of all, cloth , 
seem not to have passed from a feudal system to the middle class A 
possible explanation is that the Indian middle classes never got the chance 
to amass the requisite capital before their decline 

An important question remains namely, why the commercial middle 
class, if it was expanding and prospermg in the sixteenth century and on 
mto the seventeenth, dwindled into political impotence m Aurangzeb's 
time Competition from the Europeans is one possible answer, but is 
perhaps an inadequate one, since few scholars would ascribe great con- 
sequence to the position of the foreigners within India before 1700^ 
Moreland's answer would be that the admmistrative mcompetence of 
the empire, and even more of the South Indian States, strangled the 
middle class at the time of Jahangir and Sh^ Jah^ ^ This would 
raise the further question why that middle class allowed itself to be strangl- 
ed , or the general query why it was not able to produce, or anyway why 
it did not produce, for itself the requisite energy, moral and other, to build 
up here capitahsm and a capitalist State In any case, if our foregoing 
thesis IS somewhat correct, that a prosperous expansive middle class 
was emerging under Akbar, then a highly profitable study would be to 
ascertain why it did not come to maturity From a comparison, then, 
of this mstance of middle class failure, with the instance in Western 
Europe of a bourgeoisie that emerged and proved successful, one could 
make a fundamental contribution to the saence of society and history 
In conclusion, it must be emphasized that the present paper is proffered 
to stimulate discussion, not to force conclusions And certamly the thesis 
must not be carried too far The Mu gh al empire, we suggest, was allied 
to the middle class, and durmg its most flourishmg period it had middle- 
class commerce as a secondary and very important basis But its primary 
basis remained land , and it never quite outgrew that heritage. Rather, 


1 See Moreland India at the Death of Afdyar, pp 184 ff 

2 It IS interesting, however, to find an Englishman (Sir Josiah Child) as early as 1687 thinking m terms 
of the East India Company's dominating the mtemal situaticm in India “ In 1687 he pointed out that 
the developraaits m India were ‘ forming us into the condition a sovereign State m India/ and recom- 
mended the Comxjany to establish ‘the foundations of a large, well-grounded, sure English Dommion in 
India for all time to come ’ " (Lester Hutchinscm The Empire of the Nabobs^ p. 6i) 

3 From AfeMr to Aurangzeb, Chapter X Summary and Conclusion"', especially pp 300 ff 
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as we have indicated, it was ready to revert to it altogether once the middle 
class secondary basis was removed But thereupon it floundered The 
downfall of the empire may be seen in its beginnings in the campaigns 
m Central Asia (1645-53) of Shah Jahan m them Mughal imperialism 
wasted millions of money, knd untold time, effort, prestige, and lives, 
pursumg Its traditional feudal^ dream of land conquest, when if it 
was to survive at all it should have been devoting its attention to the sea 
and to commercial protection and expansion ^ When the empire 
pursued pohcies beneficial to the middle class, it prospered When it 
followed the old upper-class policies, especially under Aurangzeb, it 
collapsed in a heap of rums 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith 


1 Not entirely feudal ^ Qanc^har was important as a conmiercial as well as a strategic centre 
2. Occasionally the emperor? did seem to appreciate scanewhat the danger of the foreign trading powers, 
and undertook to fight against them (cf Smith, op^ at , pp 263 £f , Cambridge History of India, Vol IV, 
p|) igQ S , Satkar Short Histoiy qf Awangz^, pp, 404 ff ) , but they fought m teirns of their military 
power rather than in terms of their trade. The attacks wer^ land attacks only, and no one seems to have 
thought of trying to overcome their challenge by strengdiieniiig sea-power or Mughal commerce. 
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H owever samtly the new king was, and however innocent 
of the death of his brother Firoz, he must have heaved a sigh of 
rehef when he heard that his brother was no more But at the 
very outset of his reign he had to undergo the shock of the death of his 
benefactor HadratKhwaia Syyed Muhammad Gesu D^z, which occurred 
barely three weeks after his accession on 16-1 1 -825/26-10-1422 ® Had- 
rat had been Ahmad's supporter ever since he had come to settle down at 
Gulbarga, and it is no exaggeration to say that but for the support of the 
group which gathered round the samt, who had become a kind of leader 
of the opposition to Firoz, Ahmad would not have ousted his brother and 
his nephew from the throne so easily It is possible that the saint's death 
was one of the causes of the change of the capital from Gulbarga to Bidar, 
though other causes must have contnbuted to bnng about the decision 
as well 

CHANGE OF CAPITAL 

The change of capital was really a symbol of the revolution which was 

I The title Shihabu'd-din occurs on a tablet which is now built into the prayer niche of an old mosque 
at Rauda, a suburb of Nu§ratabad"Sagar See Epigraphw Indo-Moslermca, 1931-32, p 16 Thus cor- 
roborates the title of the long m Bmhd7m*l~Ma'd?ir, 53 Bur 's statement that his father was Ahmad 
Kh 5 n son of Bahman ^ah, not Dawud, is corroborated by coins The reverse of one of the specimens 
clearly reads ^ w ^ jlU- See Sherwani, Mahmud Gdwdn, the Great 

Bahmani V/azir, p 56, Note 40 Speight, Coins of the Bahmam Kings, Islamic Culture, Hyderabad- 
1935, P 295 This parentage is also given by Khafl JQian, Muntakkabu'l-Ltdidb, III, 47 
Nu^ratSbad-Saigar, m Gulbarga distnct, H E H the Nizam’s Dominions , 16^37' N , 76''48' E 
2 Ahmad I’s sainthood is recogmsed by many Deccanis, both Hindus and Muslims, the Muslims 
calling him Hadrat Ahmad Wall Mid the Hindus *Alam PratJiu One often s^s, especially on the 
"Urs or day of the anniversary of the king’s death, hordes of Hindus and Muslims, men and women, 
standing by the grave and beggmg the dead monarch to mtercedc on thear behalf It is related how it was 
his pray^ which once brought ram to the femme-stncken Deccan He was a great believer m the 
supernatural, in Hadrat GesO DarSz, and 8hah Ni'matu'l-l 3 h KirmSm See Zablrud-Dln, Ah$nad 
Shdh Bahmani, Hyderabad, Deccan, 1937* Gh XI 

3 Immediately on his accessicn Alpnad gave a number of villages to Hadrat G£s(i Dardz, and ^Abdu'i 
Jabbar Kh 5 n, Tod^fetra Sa/^n-i- Dakan, p 107, says tfat the deed d" the Jfigfr given by Ahmad Sath 
is still with the Sajjada Nashlri of the mausoleum 
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taking place in the Bahmam state both in its inward and outward aspects* 
The B^roani state, founded by ‘ Alau'd-din Bahman ^ah and organised 
by Muhammad I, had suffered mtemally by the uncertainties of the royal 
office, and every one of the occupants of the throne from Mujahid on- 
wards^ with the smgle exception of Muhammad II, had died a violent 
death* The Bahnxanis had been on the throne for barely seventy-five 
years, and the shrewd Ahmad must have perceived that his throne was 
not safe in an atmosphere which engendered blood-thirsty traditions The 
history of the last three-quarters of a century was a negation of all rules of 
orderly succession to the throne, and this state of affairs must have pro- 
duced an atmosphere of mtngue entaihng faithlessness and disloyalty to 
the ruler at Gulbarga whoever he might be Moreover Ahmad must have 
been fully conscious of the steps hy which he could become king and 
brush aside his nephew The samt Gesu Daraz’s death so soon after his 
accession may have weighed heavily on him, and he must immediately 
have begun thinking hard how to extricate himself from the shackles of 
intriguing Gulbarga where there was no doubt a large party of nobles 
and commoners who considered Ahmad to be only a usurper 

If we compare the Gulbarga period of Bahmani rule with the Bldar 
period we immediately see a vast change m the spirit of the Sultanate 
The period of the Bidar Sultanate was one of mtemal peace Intrigues 
there no doubt were, and as will be seen later the mutual antipathy of the 
Afaqis and the Dakhnis finally led to the downfall of the kingdom But 
it IS remarkable that after the blood-thirsty atmosphere which Ahmad 
left at Chilbarga, and m spite of the Dakhni- Afaqi mtrigues, in spite of the 
rise of the succession states and of the gradual weakness of kmgship, we 
find that there is not a smgle case of regicide from the accession of Shihabu'd- 
Dln Ahmad m 1422 till the first quarter of the sixteenth century, when 
all power had been lost, and in fact the right of primogemture became 
firmly established m the Deccan as it never was in Northern India right 
through the medieval penod It would not be too much to say that credit 
for this state of affairs is due to the man who moved his capital to a new 
district. 

There was another tradition which was finally shaken off by the removal 
of the capital, and that was the Tughluq tradition It has been noticed 
elsewhere that Firdz was the first Bahmani who, while he encouraged 
the influx of Iramans, Iraqis and Arabs from over the seas, attempted to 
offset their influence by an admixture of Hmdu tradition m the life of the 
Deccan* As time went on the purely T ug ^uq influence must have waned, 
and of this the contrast between Mujahid's tomb and Firdz's '' double 
tomb,*^ both on the same platform, is abundant proof It has already been 
related how Hindu influence was creepmg even into sacred Muslim 
edifices such as the prayer mche m GhiyaAu'd- Din's tomb and Firdz's 
mausoleum. Now the Bidar period opens a new chapter in Deccan 
archi^cture, for while the Tu^uq influence almost entirely disappears, 

B~S 
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its place is takea by the influence of the Iranians who flocked to the Deccan 
more than ever, making their mark m art, architecture, politics, religion 
and other aspects of the hfe of the land, to the great chagnn of the nor- 
thern colomsts who were now callmg themselves Dakhnis. The Iraman 
influence in architecture is manifested to such an extent that the pecuhar 
Perso-Deccam or Bahmani arch with its stilted apex was copied by their 
foes of Vijayanagar, and even now the visitor to the great rums of Hampi 
stands astounded at the faithful manner in which that arch has found a 
place m the Talangatta Road, Zenana compound, Watch tower m Danaik’s 
enclosure, the so-called elephants* stables, and other monuments in the 
great rums, side by side with purely Hindu temples, shrines, platforms, 
and bas-reliefs ^ 

One other consideration must have weighed on Ahmad*s mmd and 
that IS the sultry atmosphere of Gulbarga compared with the fertility and 
and healthiness of Bidar The word Gulbarga or Kalbarga means stony 
land *' m Canarese, and this part of the Deccan is noted for its very scanty 
ramfall On the other hand Bidar is situated on a plateau 2,330 above 
the sea and is definitely one of the healthiest parts of the Deccan tableland 
It IS no doubt this which has led our chromclers to hand down to posterity 
stones of a Bidar rabbit or a fox chasing a dog from some other clime, and 
an old man of Bidar bemg stronger thii young men of other parts ^ 

Lastly, recent years had seen the progress of Bahmani arms into Tilan- 
gana in the reign of Firdz, and although he had to leave Rajahmundry he 
managed to get a greater hold on the eastern parts of the Deccan than his 
predecessors ever had In shiftmg the capital to Bidar Ahmad must have 
had m mmd more or less the same considerations as those of Muhammad 
b Tughluq when he made Daulatabad the second capital of his vast 
empire, for Gulbarga was too much in a corner of the Bahmani kingdom 
which had been greatly enlarged since the throne had been placed m the 


1 For a descnption and photographs of Hampi see Longhursft, Hampi RmnSf Deihi, 1933, 
plates 15, 16, 31, 32, 34, 36 There were r 0,000 Muslims m Deva Raya's array, SetyeW and Aiyangar, 
217 (E G III, ST IS , X Bp , 72 , XI, cd, 29) 

2 Kulbai^ meaning stony land , Ba^iru'd-Din Ahmad, Wdqi"dt-t Mamlukat-t Bijdpur, Part III, 
1915, p 450 Yazdani, Antiquities of Bidar^ 1917^ P i Our chroaiiclers are prc^used m laudating Bidar, 
Fmshta (I 324) says that the plam of Bidar was vast like the blue sky itsdf and the countryside with 
most pleasant zep^^yrs smellmg of the tno«t vivid scents of flowers and wifli abundant flowing water 

54 t 55 i says that “ the soil of Bidar is as glittering as the firmament, full of nvulets and flowers, 
where paflis are bounded by green grass, while the air is like the zq^hyrs of paradise ” , while 
i-Akbari, 417, says that Bidar has a green expanse of knd and a meet enchanting climate The episode of 
the fox chasing the dog is given by Finshi^ and JKfiafi KJb^ Muntakkabu* III, Calcutta, 1925, 

71 , of the fox and the hare by Rafi u’d-din ^irazl, Tadhkiratu 'i-Mulufe, A^afiyah, Tarilsh, 1081, fol 
10 (u) , the tale of the old man of Bidar being stronger than a younger man of elsewhere is found in ZaKfr 
u'd-din, op at , p 87, quotmg a Marathi manusenpt, Sull;dn Sun vduch is m possession of the patd of 
Solpur m the distnct of Bidar Strangely enough the story of the fox and the dog is r^j^ted m the case 
of the choice of a site for Ahmadnagax by Afimad m Bur , 214. 

3 * 
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fort at Giilbarga. Bidar was much safer, being at the very edge of the 
Deccan plateau, and beside was more m the centre of the new dominions 
than the remote Gulbarga ^ 

These were probably the considerations which led Ahmad Shah to 
think of moving his court to Bidar There are a number of dates assigned 
to this important event, ranging between 827/1423 to 830/1425^ The 
earher date seems to be correct and there seems to be no reason why the 
king should have waited till the dramatic chase of the dog by the fox m 
order to make up his mind about the climatic excellence of Bidar, as 
Firishta seems to have surmised. Bidar had been m possession of the 
Mushms nght from the conquest of the Deccan, and was m fact the capital 
of the southern provinces before Daulatabad was made the pohtical centre 
of India by^Muhammad b Tughluq Surely a shrewd man like Ahmad 
^ah, who must have passed through Bidar a number of times, was bound 
to know what a pleasant and fertile place it was and must also have known 
that it had once been the capital town of the Deccan Both Burhdnul- 
Ma'dstr and Tadkktratul-Muluk are agreed that Bidar was made the capital 
immediately after the king’s accession, and we have additional evidence 
in the fact that an inscription which has lately been discovered in the 
chief mosque of the palace fort the Solha khamb Masjid, ” says that it 
was built as early as 827/1424, i,e , within two years of Ahmad’s accession, 
by Pnnce Muhammad, after whom Bidar began to be called Muhammad- 
abad ® And surely the mosque could not have been the solitary royal 
edifice at Bidar in 827 H We may, therefore, well surmise that Ahmad 
began to think of the change of capital immediately after his accession, 
and actually commissioned Prmce Muhammad to supervise the erection 
of a fort on the edge of the plateau by the side of the ancient Hindu fortress, 
and when the structures needed for the reception of the entourage mcludmg 
the mosque were completed in 827 H , he shifted his capital As a matter 
of fact we are fortunate m possessing the actual date of the change of 
capital, for Burhdnul-Ma'dstr defimtely says that the king moved on to 
Bidar in the month of Rajab in the second year of his accession, t e , Rajab 
827/ June 1423 Burhm does not stop here but actually names Bidar as the 

1 See K Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayarxagar History, p 5 Also, Gurti Venkata Rao, Bahmam-Vijaya- 
nagar Relations, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Allahabad Session, pp 264-271 

2 Fm^ta and Khcln are for 830 H , while BurhSn, p 54, is for Rajab 827/June 1423 Syed 

'All ^grami m his Urdu Tdri^-i-Dakan, part I, says that the change occurred in 833 H , but this may 
be due ta a mi^nnt as it is not (»rroborated by any reference to an original authontv Rafi'u’d-din 
says that Bl^r was made the c^iwtal immediately after Ahmad's accession ” 

3 Eptgxaphya Indo-Moslemtca, 1931-32, p 27 , Report of the Hyderabad Archaeological Department 
1928-29, p 8 There are corns in the Hyderabad Museum strudc at “ Muhammadat^d ' m 827 1423 
which seem to be among the first struck at Bidar This is the exact year of the building of the Mosque, 
cf Sixteen Pillars and seems to go a Icmg way to prove the theory that the capital was changed soon after 
Ahmad's accession See Ep, IrHo-Mos , and Speight, op cit , p 295 I do not agree with the learned 
writer of the article in the Epigrciphta that the transfer of the capital was due to the wishes of Prmce 
Midiammadi 
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place where the great celebrations of the marriage of the Crown Prince 
ZafarKhan with Princess Zamab, daughter of Nasir I^an Faruqi 
of Khandesh. took place, celebrations which were marked by much ' ' music 
mcense and wme We are told that the Capital Bidar was then full 
of the most vaned articles of high hvmg and that the fine arts were pat- 
romsed by both the court and the people, while shops and trade establish- 
ments were full to the bnm with articles of comfort and luxury ^ 

ARCHITECTURE 

One of the monuments of note at Gulbarga which may be definitely 
attributed to Ahmad I is the mausoleum of Hadrat Gesu Daraz The 
mausoleum, with its adjacent tomb of the saint's son Syed Akbar Hussami, 
IS a perfect specimen of the evolved Perso-Deccam or Bahmani architec- 
ture and IS built on the principles already adopted in Fir5z's tomb Out- 
wardly seeming to be a two-stoned monument with four small bouquets 
on each corner and surmounted by a grand dome with brass fimals, it is, 
along with the sister mausoleum of the saint's son, one of the glories of 
Gulbarga The arches, jambs, and spandrels remind one of Fir52's tomb 
but there is a simphcity and grandeur which msprre the onlooker to a 
much greater extent, especially as the composition is on a much larger 
scale and the arches on both storeys " are simple and closed m contrast 
to the trelhses and tnangulations to be seen m Fir5z's tomb The interior 
of the mausoleums of both father and son are grand and sombre, while 
the walls are absolutely perpendicular to the ground and the roof is of the 
vaulted pattern with ten shallow domes The samt's monument was 
commenced by Ahmad Shah I two years after his death, and completed 
by his son ' Alau'd-din Ahmad Shah II ® 

There is another buildmg at Gulbarga which can also be traced to the 
reign of Ahmad I, namely, the mosque built by Qaiandar Khan, the first 

1 But , 57 Gulbarga the capital of the Kingdom at least on 24-4-1423, the date on which Ai- 
Makhzumi finished copying out his work on Arabic Grammar there The work was Marihal-u^-Safi 
Sharhi'UWdft, Asafiyah, Nahw-i 'Arab! 50 It appears from the colophon that the MSS is m the author^s 
own pen , fol 468 (b) There ire two notices of the author m Bnxkelmann, Geschtchte der Arahischen 
Litteratur , m I, 312 and Supplement, p 545, where he is mentKffied m cOTinection with a commentary 
on ar'Rdmtzatu'sh-ShdJia ji*Jlm-t-rUru 4 -u}a*l-Qdfiah , his name here appears as Muhammad b Abi 
Bakr b 'Umar al-Makhzuml and the date^of his death corrected to 827/1424 There is a fuller nofaccin 
Vol 11 , p 26 (and Supplement p 21) uhere hus fuller name is given as Muhammad b Abl Bakr b 
'Umar b Aba Bakr b Muhammad b Sulatmin al-MakhzQml and-DamanIni, sumamed 
Badru'd-din There is a reference here to Sakbiwi, Daw ‘l-Ldmi* VU, 184-187 He was bom at 
Alexandna in 763/1362 and died at Gulbarga m 827/1424- Here it should be noted that neither Brockd- 
mann nor codices Arabia, British Museum, 1871, Vol II, p 644 (where there is a notice of the author 
nor Sakhawi mentKm the present work which si^ms abedkitely imiquc I have requested the Librarian 
of the Asafiyah Library, Hyderab^-Deccan to investigate this point further 

2 Rep Hyd Arch Dept, 1937-40, p 2 Photographs of the tombs m the Urdu Guide Hohnuma-i- 
Raudatatn, 1359 H 
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Bahmanl Governor of Gulbarga It is a simple structure with a double 
row of five arches and the ceiling supenmposed by five flat domes The 
style of the arches is more or less the same as that of Fir 52 's tomb but the 
pillars on which they rest are proportionately longer and the whole ensem- 
ble much simpler There is an interesting square room near Qalandar 
Khan's mosque which remmds one of the Firozabad style of architecture 
m that the room is surmounted not by a dome but by a pyramidical form 
flat at the bottom with tapering top This was probably the last edifice 
at Gulbarga where style which had perhaps been invented by Firdz was 
copied ^ 

We now move on to Bidar, the new capital of the Bahmanis, and enter 
the Fort, the chef d! oeuvre of Ahmad I, built on the site of an ancient 
fortress connected with the romance of Nala and Damayanti and near 
the purana Qifa, of which the fortifications, gunfoundry, and the reser- 
voirs supplymg water to the palaces are still to be seen 

The fort itself,^ or rather a large part of it, is a living monument to the 
genius of Ahmad Shah, and although there must have been many addi- 
tions by future sovereigns the greater part of the edifice may s^ely be 
attributed to him As has been related above, this huge quadrangle, 
three-quarters of a mile long by half a mile broad, is built on the edge of 
the Bidar plateau which rises precipitately on the eastern side to a height 
of 2,330 ft above sea- level The moat is hewn out of sohd rock, but m- 
stcad of havmg a wide moat the builders have left partitions so that instead 
of one moat there are really three, in certain places defended by scraps 
juttmg up from the bottom ® 

We enter the fort from the east through the so-called Sharzah Dar- 
w^a built by Aurangzeb, coming to the Naubat Darw^a with its decora- 
tions of coloured tiles and surmounted by Naubat Khana The third 
gatewcg^, the Gumbad Darwaza or the Dome Gate ” is the first sigm- 
ficant Bahmani structure we meet, for here free use is made both of the 
stilted arch and flat dome reminiscent of the earher Tughluq tradition, 
with an apex about 70 ft above the ground level It is a simple structure 
and Its most promment factor is the stilt m the outer arch We now 
pass by certain structures dating from Baridi times and come to the ‘‘ Mos- 
que of Sixteen Pillars/' built in 827/1424 under the durection of Pnnce 
Muhammad and under the supervision of Qubli Sultani ^ It is called the 
SolhaKhamb Masjid, as the ceiling is supported by sixteen massive pillars 
each more than 1 4 ft m diameter.There are two mterestmg things connected 


1 Rep Hyd Arch Dept , 1925-26, p 708 . the similarity to FlrSzabSd architecture is not noticed there 

2 Rep Hyd Arch Dept , 1928-29, pp sff , 1929-30, pp 23 ff , 1931-33- PP 4^ and 62 ff 

3 Fer , I, 328, says that it was m 835/1432 that the fortifications erf Bidar were completed, that is to 
say, the buildup Gp<5raiians were going on right through the reign This is another evidence to support 
the theory that Abmad did not wait for the coir^letion erf* the palace fortress at all, but moved to Bidar 
as soon as Uie necessary buildmgs bad been erected 

4 Epig Irtd MW, 1931-32, p 26 The mosque is described m Anti^mties of Bidar” 16-18. 
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with this mosque , firstly, there is a reservoir placed on the roof for the 
supply of water to the mosque and the palaces , secondly, the scheme of 
this mosque is more or less the same as that of the Great Jami^ Masjid at 
Gulbarga, though of course on a much smaller scale, practically every 
worshipper is able to see the Imam in spite of there being so many pillars, 
and with the possibility of a free flow of air in spite of the large covered 
area ^ The great difference in the structure of the two mosques is that an 
open platform has been added here Quite close by is the structure which 
was formerly regarded as the courtyard of the Queen but which proved 
to be one of the Audience Halls when the whole site was excavated m 1929 ^ 
There are further on two large platforms divided from each other by a 
wide roadway leading to Takht Mahal and the adjoining chambers The 
platform of one of these halls is 109 ft long and 52 ft broad, while the 
platform opposite measures 207 ft by 50 ft , the former probably being 
the site of the Aiwm-i-Bar-i-Khas and the other of Aiwan-i Bar-i 'Am, 
or the Halls of Pnvate Audience and the Hall of Public Audience The 
small platform still has a triple row of pedesteds on which the pillars sup- 
porting the roof once rested, while on the eastern and western sides of the 
great hall are remams of smaller halls which perhaps served as resting 
rooms for the king, while there are traces of small rooms of the mam hall 
which were perhaps his robing- rooms 

We now come to the Takht Mahal and the adjoimng palaces, which 
form a magnificent ensemble. It is related that when the 'Adil Shahi, 
Governor of Bidar, knew that the palace fortress was soon to be occupied 
by Aurangzeb, he blew up the palaces rather than hand them over to 
Mughal conqueror, with the result that most of what must have been 
magnificent Bahmani structures are now but a mass of ruins Of some 
structures only the platforms remain and they have recently been literally 
unearthed , of others, walls ha\e been spared like those of the Takht Mahal, 
while others agam, such as the baths and the '' Hazar Kotthri ” or ''A 
Thousand cubicals,”^ still stand as perpetual monuments of the magni- 
ficence that was the capital of the Bahmanis Near the Ta^t Mahal the 
cleanng of the debris has brought to light great halls of considerable 
dimensions, some as large as 70 ft by 35 ft , and subterraaean chambers, 
CKtagonal rooms with flights of steps still decorated with glazed tiles of 
ihynad colours The grandest bulling of the lot is the Takht Mahal or 
the Throne Room itself, which was probably the scene of the coronation 
of so many Bahmani potentates, scenes which have been descried in 
detail by our chromclers Mr G Yazdani, erstwhile Director of Arch- 
aeology, H E H the Nizam's Domimons, says about this Throne Room 


t The covered area m the Bidar Mosque is 2,400 sq ft, while m the Galbarga mosque it is 27,780 
sq ft , Bashlru*d-Din, op at , p 135 and 504, This learned audior wrote long befewre the recent excava- 
tions and so wrongly considers this to be a ladies' mosque 

2 Probably the same structure as Peghg^ mentioned by But , 71 

3 Zahiru'd-Din, op at , 156 
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The arches nse so as to convey an air of loftiness, and the beautiful tile 
decorations of the fa9ade, reheved by bands of carved black stone, give 
an idea of sumptuousness combined with good taste only to be found m 
architectures of the highest order The plan of the intenor of the room 
IS extremely picturesque, the square form of the extenor of the building 
being converted mto an ornamental octagon by the buildmg of niches of 
elegant design at comers Excludmg the niches the room measures 24 ft. 
across The view of the fort and the country around is superb, and the 
architect could not have selected a better site than the buildmg of the 
throne room The arches are all very much stilted and this would be 
enough to prove the Iraman influence The AfaqI influence will be dealt 
with m detail when we come to its pohtical aspect , but nothing can show 
this influence on Deccan art better than the bold outimes of the Persian 
emblem, the Lion holding a Sword with the Rismg Sun m the back- 
groimd, all worked in mosaic of beautifully coloured tiles, which draw^ 
the attention of the visitor as he approaches AJimad's palace Yet even 
in the manifestly Persian ensemble we perceive Hindu influence in some 
of the carvings of the marginal borders of black stone, which clearly indi- 
cates the synthesis of cultures which was proceedmg m the Deccan. 
It was perhaps the grandness of this composite structure which struck 
Shaikh Azari of Isfaram in Iran, the preceptor of the Crown Prmce, who 
compiosed the following hnes m honour of the occasion ^ 

u.!***! f A, L dAu/ jg. £< j 4J1 i JU:^ 

ol--- (jUai— jjyaJ ^ 


So much for the fort There is one other monument of Ahmad I 
which set the fashion at Bidar for seventy-five years, and that was the 
sepulchre of Ahmad Sh^ himself, which is the first of a line of tombs 
situated m the village of Ashtur, a couple of miles from the city of Bidar 
Although it was barely twelve years since the death of Firoz the style of 
Ahmad Sh^'s tomb is m marked contrast to that of Firoz Here we 
find three and not two storeys as they appear from the exterior, while the 
entrance arches on the four sides are much loftier and grander than the 
comparatively puny arches of Firpz's tomb The sense of strength of 
Ahmad's tomb is enhanced by the fact that the comer bouquets have 
been considerably shortened, while the old Tughluq dome has given 
place to a great oval dome restmg on a huge drum with a finial at the top 
But more than the extenor, it is the interior and the spmt of the decora- 


1 Rep Hyd Arch Dept , 1928-29. P 9 

2 See Sherwaiu, Mahmdd Gduwxn, the Great Bakmani Wazir, 1942, p 38. Bur 77 says that the King 
awarded A?arl one lakh of Deccani Tankas and 5,000 Iranian Tumane when he returned home, and 12,000 
Tankis to Maulini Sharafu^d-Dln MazepdiM who inscribed these lines on the palace gates Fer , I 
336 aSays that A?arl was given 40,000 Ta,nkas along with 20,000 Tankas as traveUing allowance A?arl 
had been kmg’s tutor, and was the author of Bahman Ndmah, the metrical history of the dynasty 
He dipd at lafarim, his home, m 866/1462, at the advanced age of 82 
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tions which show a marked contrast to the Gulbarga edifice Here we 
see the Sufic or perhaps Shi'ah influence par excellence The interior was 
decorated under the supervision of the calligraphist Mur g ^is of Shiraz^ 
perhaps himself of the ^'ah persuasion, who has inscnbed the name of 
the Apostle of Islam and the fourth Cahph 'All in a hundred ways and 
mserted the Shi'ite darud As one enters the sepulchre one is overawed 
by its grandeur and sombreness and the impression one gets is one of 
immensity something like the impression of an Istanbul mosque on a 
small scale One finds specimens of ail styles of Arabic writing, Kufi, 
Tu gh ra. Naskh and the rest, and, perhaps m view of the comparative 
darkness of the intenor, the mscnptions are painted in bright colours, 
gold, vermilion, and green, or even a brighter background, studded here 
and there with resplendent stones, some of which are said to be real 
diamonds of inestimable value The interior of Ahmad Shah's tomb must 
be ranked as one of the masterpieces of the calligraphist's art of Mediaeval 
Indiad 

The last buildmg to which reference will be made here is the tomb of 
Hadrat Shamsu'd-Din at ' Usmanabad, who died m 730/1330 The tomb 
t5qiifies practically all the peculianties of architecture m vogue in those 
days, vtz , the slightly slopmg sides of the Tu g hluq pattern, a high hemi- 
spherical dome surmounted on a low drum typifying Bahmani style, and 
the lotus emblem at the base of the dome, reveahng the hand of the Hindu 
architect ^ 


OLD-COMERS AND NEW-COMERS 

All this shows the extent to which art and architecture and the general 
life of the people must have been influenced by these New-comers^ who 
came from overseas and made the Deccan their home The influx had 
been going on for some time previously, but it was for the first time that, 
on his accession, Ahmad appointed one of them, his old friend Khalaf 


j A fairly detailed description of Ahmad's tomb is given in Bashar u'd -Din, op cnt , pp 124-126 It 
IS a pity that the book named “ Bidar *' containing " the survey of Bldar monumoits which have been 
fully described and illustrated with over one hundred colour and monochrome plates," which was promised 
for 1932, has not yet seen the light of the day For the Shi'rte darud m Ahmad's tomb see Rep Hyd 
Arch Soc , 1930-31, p 4 

2 jRcp Hyd Arch Dept , 1929-30, p 4. 

3 It IS wrong to translate ‘ AfSqi as foreigner, as Haig has done in the Cambridge History of India, 
IL Ch IS and 16, since practically all of them had made the Deccan their home , I have prrferred to use 
the epithet New-comers to indicate the party As a matter of fact most of them were as much of the 
Deccan as the Normans of the tune of Henry I of England were Englishmen, or the Turks of the tune 
of Sulaunan the Magnificent were Europeans In contfadistinctton to these New-comers I have 
preferred to use the epithet Old-comers for the oth«^ faction, espeaally as titty came to mdude the 
Haba^bla and wc db not come across the DeccanI converts to IslSm till the reign of Ahmad 11 See 
Bilgraim, op cit , part I, pp 167 ff 
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Hasaa Basn (who had, m a way, saved his hfe and put him on the throne) 
his Wakil-i-Saltanat or Prime Mimster, creating him Maliku't-Tujjar 
or Prince of Merchants, a title which was regarded as one of the highest 
m the Deccan in times to come»^ It was no doubt the great height attained 
by this statesman-merchant which was an eyesore to all his opponents 
and was the beginnmg of the great cleavage between the Old-comers 
and the New-comers which finally sounded the death-knell of the Bahmani 
kingdom itself Ahmad tested the loyalty of his AfaqI '' courtier, tune 
and agam, especially when he was surrounded by the enemy during the 
Vijayanagar campaign early m his reign, and had a hair-breadth escape 
mainly owing to the great resource and courage of such New-comers as 
Syed Huss^ Bada khsh L Mir 'All Sistani, 'Abdu’l-lah Kurd, and others 
The king thereupon ordered a special corps of three thousand archers from 
'Iraq, Bdiurasan^ Transoxama, Turkey, and Arabia to be enrolled m the 
royal army, and appointed a New-comer Khwaja Hasan ArdistM to teach 
bowmanship to the Prmces In 833/1430, after the successful Konkan 
campaign led by the Maliku't-Tujjar, the king conferred upon him a suit 
of his own royal robes and other gifts, " the like of which had never been 
presented by a kmg to any of his subjects 

The antipathy generated by this phenomenal rise of the New-comers, 
most of whom perhaps belonged to the Shi'ah persuasion, had its first 
unfortunate reaction quite early, during the campaign agamst Gujarat 
over Mah^m ^ It is alleged that after the campaign was over a party of 
Old- comers went in deputation to the Crown Pnnce, who was command- 
mg the Bahmani forces, and told him that although it was they who really 
fought the enemy, the New-comers got all the credit, and consequently 
they had decided to retire from the fray altogether The Prmce was much 
impressed by what he was told, and the result of this non-co-operation 
was that the Gujaratis defeated Mahku't-Tujj^'s forces, and his own 
brother Khumais b Hasan was taken prisoner along with many others. 

Perhaps the next great influx of the New-comers was in connection 
with the advent of Shah Khalilul- 1 ^, son of the samt Shah Ni’matufl- 1 ^ 
Kirmani It wiU be remembered that the Bahmanls were great patrons of 
leammg and piety and the more thoughtful of them tned to get to the 
Deccan those whose intellectual worth made them prominent in their 
own spheres Ahmad was himself noted for his piety and for his erudition 
in arts and sciences, and always regretted that there was no one of any 
emmence m the world of leammg left m the Deccan after the death of 


1 T 1 u 6 shows that at least m the fifteenth century it was regarded as an honour in the Deccan to be a 
merchant and to be cafled one 

2 Fer 1 , 321, 327 

3 Fcrt- the can^paign see below MahSim (modem Mahim, now a suburb of the city of Bombay) was 
onginaHy an island with the Matom nver to the north, the sea to the west, and sah ranns to the east 
and sou^ See Bumdl, BorrrfK^y m the days Queen Anne, Hakluyt Society, 1933 , map of the island as it 
was m 1770, <^>posite p* 90. 
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Hadrat Gesu Daraz ^ So when he heard of the great piety and learning of 
Shah Ni'matul- 1 ^ he began to think of getting him to the Deccan 
and sent Shaikh Habibu l-lah Junaidi and Mir Shamsu*d-Dm Qummi 
with numerous presents to him requesting him to grace the Deccan by 
his presence The samt sent one of his disciples Mulla Qutbu'd-Din 
Kirmani to Bidar instead, with a twelve-peaked crown as a present to the 
kmg It IS said that immediately on seeing the Mullas approach the 
kmg exclaimed that this was the person whom he had seen m a dream on 
the night of the battle with Firoz, with the identical crown m his hands ^ 
The lung now sent another deputation to Kirmm consisting of Khwaja 
Tmadu’d-Din Samn^ and Saifu’Llah Hasanabadi, askmg the samt to 
send at least one of his sons if he could not come to the Deccan himself , 
but this time also the samt made his excuses saymg that he had only one 
son Khalllu*l-lah from whom he did not want to be parted, and sent his 
grandson Shah Nuru'l-lah instead On receivmg this auspicious message 
Ahmad sent his own palanquin to the Chaul harbour and commissioned 
Syed Muhammad Sadr and Mir Abu'l Qasim Jurjani to receive Shah 
Nurud-lah on the boat itself When the cavalcade arrived near Bidar^ 
he himself went out as far as Ramtur to receive the honoured guest. The 
sfxit where Shah Nuru'l-i^ met the kmg was henceforward called Ni mat- 
abad, while Shah Nuru’l-lah was created Mahku'l-Mash^kh, giving him 
precedence over all the Mashaikh of the Deccan, mcludmg the descen- 
dents of Hadrat Gesu Dar^ whom he venerated so much ® The kmg 
admitted him into the bosom of his own family by marrymg his own 
daughter to him After Shah Ni’matu’l-lMi's death on 22-7-834/5-4-1431 
his whole family imgrated to Bidar, mcludmg ^ah HabibuTlah, sur- 
named Ghazi. who also became the kmg's son-m-law and was given the 
jagir of Bir, and ^ah Muhibhu' 1 -lah who was given the daughter of the 
Crown Prince 'Alau’d-Din m marriage ^ The kmg inculcated such a 
belief m the Mashaikh and the Syeds m general and the Kirmani family 
m particular that with the first anniversary of ^ah Ni matu'l-lah*s death 
he himself washed the hands of the Mashaikh gathered together for the 
occasion. 

There are two episodes to show the great regard which Ahmad had for 
those from Iraq and possibly his mclmation towards the ^'ah doctnne 
It was no doubt due to his deep piety that he sent thirty thousand silver 


1 Bur 54. For ^Sh Ni'raatu’l-lah Kirmani see Browne, Persian Literature under Tartar Dotmmon, 

p 463 ff Names of envoys given in Fer I 329 are different from those in Bur 54, where |Qi6jan, 

a disciple of Ni'matu’Ulah, Q^i Musa NaulaJshh tutor of Pnnee Muhammad, and Maliku'gh- 
Sharq Qalandar Khan are mentioned 

2 Fer I, 329, Munt III, 72 
Raintur (near Bidar) 

Ni’matdbadj now Ni'matu’llahabad, on the Maiyna 

3 But 65 

4 Fer 1 , 329 Washmg of the Mash^ikh's hands, Bur 68 
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Tankas to be distnbuted to the needy Syeds of Karbala It is also related 
how, when a member of the IDeccan aristocracy, Sher Mulk by name, 
insulted one Syed Nasiru'd-Din Karbala, he had the culprit trampled to 
death by a mad elephant regardless of lus rank in society ^ It seems 
that towards the end of his reign the Old- comers or the Dakhni '' party 
began to be entirely neglected by the king, and his entourage became 
wholly composed of the New-comers 

SYNTHESIS OF CULTURES 

It might seem from the foregoing account of the influx of the New- 
comers that there was no trace left of any Hindu influence in the polity of 
the Bahmani kingdom, but this is far from the truth We have already seen 
the attempts of Firoz to create a composite culture in the Deccan and 
these attempts were carried on by Ahmad as well 

For the influence of the Hmdu culture on the Bahmanis we have only 
to refer to the manner m which the 'Urs or the anmversary of the king's 
death is celebrated to this day The first thing to remember is that the 
anmversary is celebrated not according to the Hijri reckomng but accord- 
ing to the Hindu calendar, i e , on the twentieth of the lunar month in 
which the Holi festival is celebrated, and this is the date on which the 
ceremonies connected with the 'Urs really start Then it is the Jangam or 
the head of the Lingayets of Madhyal in the Gulbarga district who comes 
to Bidar with a tram of about three hundred men and a number of camels 
and horses It is this Jangam who enters the sepulchre every day of the 
'Urs with orchestra and all emblems of royalty, blows the conch, crushes 
op)en the coconuts according to the accepted Hindu fashion, and makes 
an offermg of flowers to the sepulchre But mark • This Jangam is dressed 
as an orthodox Muslim with the cap of Dervishes on his head and a staff 
m his hand, and is clothed in the flowing robes of a Muslim divine The 
'Urs is attended by thousands of Hmdus and Muslims who consider 
Ahmad to be a samt without any distinction whatever ^ 

Ahmad was himself a man of creative temperament and it is related 
that he mvented a number of new designs in artillery technique ^ Bidar 
must have been a great place for the manufacture of munitions of war, 
and there is still a ward of the town named after the pohshers of iron 
where swords and daggers used to be polished The pubhc of Bidar 
was also made to attend to manly exercises, and even to-day the city, or 

1 Fer I, 328 Most of the New-comers from Iraq and Iran» especially from Karbala were no doubt 
Stii'ah SljaK Ni'matu'l-lah, sumamed Nuru'd-Dtn (Bur 65), was a sun of Mjr *Abdu’I-lah who was 
descenifed from the fifth apostohc Imam, Hadi^t Muhammad Baqzr I have been told that the des- 
CQwfeitB of KhalSlu*M5h at Bidar are gbi'ah Sec Hyd. Arch Dept Rep , 1930-31, p 4. where 
he IS ssttd to have ^1‘ah predilections 

2 n/p* ett , 166 

3 Mimt , HI, 68 
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what IS left of it^ is divitkci according to the four great schools of athletics 
and military training, although nothing but the name is left,^ 

We have already related how the Bahmani influence foimd its place in 
the architecture of Vijayanagar. But perhaps even more strange is the 
fact that, m one of the inscriptions, one of the copper plate grants of June 
26, 1424, calls the Deva Raya II of Vijayanagar Suratrana or Stilts, 
We are also told that as early as 1430 there were ten thousand Mushms 
m the Vijayanagar cavalry ar^ that one of the compamons of Deva Raya 
himself was a Muslim named Ahmad Kh^,^ facts which clearly remmd 
us that in Ahmad Shah*s time the hne of demarcation in the Deccan 
could not have been purely communal by any means 

This aspect of life is also to be perceived in the advice which the lung 
IS said to have given to his sons when he made the eldest Crown Pnnce and 
gave charge of the provinces to his other sons towards the end of his 
reign Apart from the promise which they were made to swear that they 
would not oppose each other they were admonished to be good to the 
following classes of their subjects (i) The learned, who were the p)ossessors 
of the secrets of knowledge of matters temporal as well as spiritual, (it) ser- 
vants of the state, as m them lay the power of doing good to the people, 
(m) royal councillors, as it was they who helped to frame the policy of the 
state, and (it') farmers and cultivators, as it was they who provided food for 
all and sundry 

H K Sherwani, 


1 ^J^ahiru'd-HSn, 33 

2 Sewel and Aiyangar, Itiscnpttons of Southern Indta, p 214, relying on Satyamangalam, C P Grant, 
and V R I , Bellary, 356, 18 of 1904. 
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I QBAL, as a leading exponent of Islamic thought and institutions, 
believed in a progressive spiritual universe, and ^iritual beings 
with their distinct individualities realismg their destiny by master- 
ing their environment under a umversal structure, founded on divine 
law and orgamsation — all orgamcally related to one another 

Iqbal sets forth a philosophy of hfe regardir^ man's vision of himself, 
his God and the world that surrounds him. The Qur'an, he says, 
“ awakens m man the higher consciousness of his mamfold relations with 
God and the universe " The ultimate character of reality is spintual, 
and rehgion seeks a closer contact with reality The Ultimate Reahty is 
a rationally directed creative hfe," and an ego is a rationally directed 
creative will " God is an Ultimate Ego and a umque Individual The 
mdividuahty of the Ultimate Ego is emphasised m the Qur'^ by the 
name of Allah. The Islamic conception of God signifies many important 
elements such as Greativeness, Knowledge, Ommpotence, and Etern- 
ity." 

Reahty, according to Iqbal, is spirit, but there are degrees of spirit 
The Ultimate Reality is the Ultimate Ego, jffom which all egos proceed 
“ The creative energy of the Ultimate Ego, m whom deed and thought 
are identical, functions as ego-umties Every atom of Divme energy, 
however low m the scale of existence, is an ego But there are degrees 
m the expression of egohood Throughout the entire gamut of being 
runs the gadually nsing note of egohood imtil it reaches its perfection 
in man That is why the Qur'an declares the Ultimate Ego to be nearer 
to man than his own neck-vein Like pearls do we live and 
move and have our being m the perpetual flow of Divine life " Thus, 
'' from the umty of the ^-mclusive ego, who creates and sustains all egos, 
follows the essential umty of mankmd 

Vision and power combmed are essential to the spiritual expansion 
of humanity. Vision without power may bnng moral elevation, but no 
lasting culture Similarly, power without vision results in destruction and 


1 Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought m Islam, pp 99 and loc 

2 ibd*p 129. 
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tyranny Without organization there is no progress, matenal or spiritual. 
The chief formative factor m the life-history of Mushms is 
the ethical ideal that Islam puts forth and a defimte type of polity 
that it establishes — the attainment of the former is the end and the con- 
struction of the latter a means to that end Thus, the ethical ideal repre- 
sents vision and the organization of the Islamic political system means 
power — a combmation of which secures the spiritual growth of mankmd 
** The State, accordmg to Islam, is only an effort to realise the spiritual 
m a human organization Philosophically speakmg, Islamic poli- 
tical theory, as enunciated by Iqbal, is normative m its character It is 
concerned with a specific ethic^ ideal — the raismg of humamty to the 
highest well-bemg both matenally and morally by means of an extensive 
commonwealth built up on the belief in one God, whose sovereignty is 
supreme 

Religion, as was stated above, seeks a closer contact with the Ultimate 
Reality Islam is not only a religion or a name for behefs or certam forms 
of worship , it is, in fact, a philosophy of life — a complete code for the 
guidance of the mdividuaFs entire life — from the cradle to the grave 
and from the grave to the world beyond The Holy Qur'an lays down the 
broad prmciples of life , the details came from the Prophet Islam is 
thus all-embracing m its nature and affects all aspects of human activity — 
a transformation of the mdividual, Millat, and humamty The essence 
of religion is faith, and the essential aim of religion is the transformation 
and guidance of man's inner self and outer development " The goal of 
hfe IS the reahsation and perfection of the mdividual self, which depends 
on the development of human faculties in the right direction Guidance 
is necessary m every sphere of life and Islam provides the details of law — ^a 
complete code of creed and morals, a social order creative of a polity with 
every mstitution of an extensive commonwealth Islam," says Iqbal, 
" IS not a departmental affair, it is neither mere thought, nor mere feelmg, 
nor mere action , it is an expression of the whole man 

Islam IS, thus, a harmomous blending of its various elements m a 
harmomous whole , no one aspect can be isolated or considered without 
reference to the other In Islam, state, Millat, Im^, individual, and 
Government cannot be treated separately ^ Agam, the various aspects of a 
man's life — social, rehgious, political and economic — cannot be isolated. 
" In Islam it is the same reah^ which appears as church looked at from 
one pomt of view and state from another " " Islam," contends Iqbal 

" is a single unanalysable reahty, which is one or the other as your pomt 

1 Iqbal, Lectures on the Reconstruction of Rehgious bought m Islam, p 217 

2 Ibid , p 3. 
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of view varies Thxis, the Qur'an ccmiders it necessary to unite 
religion and State, ethics and politics m a single revelation Islam, 
in short, represents a noble ideal of a harmonious whole 

In Islam, the Creator and the umverse, spirit and matter, church and 
State are all orgamc to each other A Muslim is not required to renounce 
the temporal world m the interests of a world of spint '' Man is not the 
citizen of a profane world to be renounced m the interest of a world of 
spirit situated elsewhere To Islam matter is spint realising itself m 
space and time Iqbal accepts the world of matter edong with its 
limitations and establishes a relation between the world of matter and 
spirit He says, ''It is the mysterious touch of the ideal that animates 
and sustains^ the real, and through it alone we can discover and affirm the 
ideal With Islam the ideal and the real are not two opposing forces which 
cannot be reconciled The hfe of the ideal consists, not in a total breach 
with the real, which would tend to shatter the organic wholeness of life 
into painful oppositions, but m the perpetual endeavour of the ideal to 
appropnate the real with a view eventually to absorb it, to convert it mto 
itself and to illummate its whole being Thus Islam rejects the old 
static view of the universe and reaches a dynamic view The ethical ideal 
bemg the spiritual expansion of humamty, the Muslim is directed 
to secure the highest well-bemg both materially and morally Islam sets 
forth a standard of conduct " enjoin right and forbid wrong Right- 
ness or wrongness of conduct may be considered with reference to its 
tendency to good or evil Conduct is right when it is according to rule, 
and conduct is good when it is valuable or serviceable for some end Islam 
is a creed of service and leads its followers to seek the welfare and final 
perfection of humamty m a co-operative spint ® The end m Islam 
IS thus a perfection of humamty, and the goodness or badness of a 
Muslim’s conduct consists in its serviceableness for this end Similarly 
that conduct of the Mushm is alone right, which is according to the law 
of the Qur'an The Shan'at will tell him what is nght that is to be enjomed, 
and what is wrong that is forbidden 

It is this ethical ideal of Islam that furmshes these basic emotions and 
loyalties, which may gradually unify scattered individuals and groups 
and finally transform them mto a well-kmt people called the Millat, 
possessing a moral consciousness of their own " As an emotional system 
of umfication," says Iqbal, Islam " recogmses the worth of the individual 


I Iqbal, Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought tn /dam, p 216 
2, Ibid , p 231 

3 Iqbal, Presidential Address of the All-India Muslim League, Allahabad, 1930. 




4. Iqbal, Lectieres on the Reconstruction cf Religious Thought in Islam, p 12 

5 Qur'an 22 6 

6 Qur’an 5 * 17 
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as such, and rejects biood- relationship as a basis of human unity.* 

All human life is spiritual m its ongin Such a conception is creative of 
fresh loyalties When a number of individuals profess Islam, they 
adhere to its principles and acquire a passion for it they are loyal to 
Islam, they are loyal to their brethren-m-Islam, they are loyal to their 
leader-in-Islam, and firstly ^d lastly loyal to their Allah These emotions 
and loyalties create the solidarity which is so essential to the development 
and organisation of a corporate life This orgamsed life is marked by the 
attainment of a moral consciousr^ss on the part of every member and an 
mcessant stnvmg towards the reahsation of the ideal 

Every orgamsed life is marked by the existence of certam laws and 
mstitutions and Islam also provides for the same Islamic hfe is hved 
according to Islamic laws and Islamic institutions, which m pursuance 
of the ethical ideal are essentially creative of social order and moral deve- 
lopment And this IS the culture of Islam Unlike other systems, Islam is 
not the name of a type of society, but is capable of transfbrmmg the life 
of mdividuals professing the faith mto a well-ordered and well-organised 
community of moral and material well-bemg The life of Islam, con- 
sequently, has a peculiar cultural force, and is distmguished by a complete 
orgamzation and a umty of will and purpose m the Millat Muslim 
society, with its remarkable homogeneity and inner umty/* says Iqbal, 
*'has grown to be what it is, imder the pressure of the laws and institutions 
assoaated with the culture of Islam/ The structure of Muslim so- 
ciety, in other words, is entirely due to the working of Islam as a culture 
inspired by the specific ethical ideal. 

Islam believes m a umversal polity — a pohtico-religious system or a 
social polity — ^based on fundamentals that were revealed to the Prophet 
A rational interpretation of the pnnciples of Islam began with the Pro- 
phet himself, whose constant prayer was Gkxl Grant me knowledge 
of the ultimate nature of things ** It was the Prophet*s rehgious experience 
that created a distinct social order It was again this social order that 
developed mto a polity with implicit legal precepts The structure and 
workmg of the Islamic State rested on an analysis and systematisation of 
these fundamentals mto a body of rules called the Shari ‘at The religious 
ideal of Islam is therefore orgamcally related to the social order and the 
social order to the Islamic polity Islam is not a church, but an orgamsed 
life ammated by an ethical idj^, which regards man as a spintusd being 
possessing rights and duties under a social mechamsm. 

To Iqbal, the true religion is Islam, the I^st organization is the umver- 
sal Islamic polity and structure, and the fittest leader of humanity is the 
Muslim Millat ^ Iqbal was thus mspired by a vision of a world-wide 

1 Iqbai, Lectures on the RRsonstructwn of ReUgiaus Thought in Isfam, p 205 

2 Ihid , p 205 

3 Iqbal, Presxdentuil Address, the AU-India Muslim League, Allahabad, 1930 
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Islamic State of a unified Muslim MiUat, no longer divided by racial or 
terntonal considerations. The MiUat is a free and solid Mushm brother- 
hood, with Kaha as its centre, knit together by the love of Allah and 
devotion to the Prophet In the Asrdr-i-Khudi (Secrets of the Self), Iqbal 
deals with the life of the individual Mushm, and m the Rumuz-i- 
Bmkhtidi (Mysteries of the Negation of the Self), he discusses the life of 
the Islamic Millat and organisation 

The Mushm and the Millat require, m the first instance, a social 
order for their development and rccilisation What is Iqbal's conception 
of the Islamic social order ? It is a matter of ordinary experience that 
the development of the mdividual self depends on the nature of the en- 
vironmg society and the ideology which ammates the entire social structure. 
Numerous factors, therefore, favour and stimulate the self-development 
of the mdividual — they are, m short, the natural and cultural forces that 
make up his being. Self-development presupposes a society. An ideal 
society can only be based on the principles of equality, socicil justice, 
and human brotherhood The soa^ order of Islam as a World-umty is 
founded on the principle of Tauhid (Umty of God) Islam as a religion 
has been a livmg factor m the mtellectual, emotional, and progressive 
hfe of mankind The ideal society accordmg to Iqbal is one which is m 
consonance with the Prophet’s conception of Islam Being mspired by 
the teachmgs of Islam, Iqbal neither disregarded the past nor disbeheved 
m the organic change of human society No people can afford to forget 
their past, which has made and retamed their present identity Iqbal 
preached the social values of Islam, and mamtamed that they form the 
best guide for the modem world The social order of Islam is built up 
on the broadest humamtarian basis 

Iqbal enunciates the prmciples of Islam as an ideal society. The indi- 
vidual, who loses his self m the Millat, reflects both the past and the future 
as m a mirror, so that he transcends mortality and enters mto the life 
of Islam, which is infimte and everlasting In order to acquire a creative 
urge, the Muslim is directed to return to the Prophed — ^the parti- 
cular life-centre — which is a source of the deepemng of both the mdividual 
and collective consciousness There is much difference between the 
prophetic and mystic t3rpes of consciousness Iqbal wrote, The mystic 
does not wish to return from the repose of ' umtary experience’ , even 
when he does return, as he must, has return does not mean much for 
mankind at large The Prophet’s return is creative He returns to insert 
himself mto the sweep of time with a view to control the forces of history 
and thereby to create a fresh world of ideals At another place Iqbal 
says, '"Another way of judgmg the value of a Prophet’s religious expenence, 
therefore, would be to examine the type of manhood that he has created. 


2 Iqhstl, Lectum on the Reconst:m:ttm {)/ Reljgtous m 173 * 
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and the cultural world that has sprung out of the spirit of his message*”^ 
Iqbal has based his philosophy of life on his philosophy of the * seif / 
The real cause of Muslim detenoration is Nafi-i-Khudi. the lack of self- 
cognisance,^ and Iqbal suggests Ithbat-i-KhudI, self-recognition, as the 
remedy * J^udi ’ is here used in a philosophical sense, and means re- 
cognition of one's self* Man has a umque capacity to recognise his 
self and the purpose of his creation ^ This capacity makes him supreme 
over other creatures The life of man should therefore begin with the 
study of his self and culminate m the perfection of his self Khudi is 
accordmgly, name of several attributes foimd m an ideal character, such 
as self-realisation, self-assertion, boldness, spirit of independence, sense 
of respiect, noble idealism and action The object is spintual elevation 
Iqbal did not believe in a umversal life , to him all life is mdividual in 
character God himself is an individual, but the most imique mdmdual 
The umverse, as an orgamsed association of ‘ individuals,' is m a state of 
orgamc growth Man plays an important part in this process of evolution 
The ethical and rehgious ideal of Islam is not self-negation, but self- 
affirmation The mdmdual attains to this ideal by becommg more and 
more mdmdual or unique The Prophet said, Create m yourself the 
attnbutes of God ” Thus, man has as his ideal the most umque Indivi- 
dual, whom he has to follow The highest form of life is the Khudt or Ego, 
m which the mdividual becomes a '' self-contamed exclusive centre " 
both physically and spiritually/ The mdividual draws closer and closer 
to God, until he is the completest perscm Success lies m the struggle 
against all matenal forces which hinder the progress of man " The 
life of the Ego is a kmd of tension caused by the !^o mvadmg the environ- 
ment and the environment mvadmg the Ego The true person masters 
the environment and, consequently, absorbs God mto his Ego The 
Ego attams to freedom by removmg all obstructions m its way by assim- 
ilatmg them Life is, thus, a '' forward assimilative movement " The Ego 


I, Rnd p 174 
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'' reaches fuller freedom by appropriating the Individual who is most 
free — God Life is an endeavour to be free “ And venly towards thy 
God is the Imut/* says the Qur'fc 

The Ego or Person is the centre of life m man Personality is a ** state 
of tension, '' the moment it ceases, relaxation follows The development 
of the Ego IS not possible without an ideal Life is a ceaseless activity 
after the ideal — a perpetual desire.^ * Man ' is a restless being engrossed 
m ceaseless pursuit of fresh scope for self-expression and r^disation,^ 
He IS a “ Creative Activity, an ascendmg spirit who, on his onward march, 
nses from one state to another The idea of personahty sets forth a 
standard of value — a problem of good and evil. Accordingly, that which 
strengthens personality is good , that which weakens it is bad. The 
Ego is fortified by love/'^ which means the desire to assimilate or absorb 
'' Its highest form is the creation of values and ideals and the endeavour 
to reahse them Love individualises the lover as well as the beloved ® 
The effort to reahse the most imique mdmduahty individuahses the 
seeker and imphes the mdividuality of the sought, for nothmg else would 
satisfy the nature of the seeker 

The Ego passes through three stages m its onward movement towards 
umqueness — (i) obedience to the law,® (2) self-control, the highest form 
of self-consciousness or Egohood, and (3) Divine Vicegerency, The 
Vicegerent of God is the completest Ego on earth The goal of humamty 
is a combination of the highest power and the highest knowledge The 
Vicegerent is therefore the real ruler of mankmd , his kingdom is the 
kingdom of God on earth Out of the nchness of his nature he lavishes 
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the wealth of his hfe on others, and brings them nearer and nearer to 
himself For the present he is a mere ideal , but the evolution erf* 
humanity is tendmg towards the production of an ideal race of more or 
umque individuals, who wdl become his fittmg parents Thus, the 
kingdom of God on earth means the democracy of more or less umque 
individuals, presided over by the most umque mdmdual possible on this 
earth Thus, aspiration and passionate idealism serve as dynamic forces, 
which strengthen the ‘ self ' But, if Khudi is properly disaphned by 
obedience and self-control and rightly cultivated, it develops a personahty 
worthy of representmg God on earth It is the lot of man to share m the 
deeper aspirations of the umversc around him and to shape his own destmy 
as well as that of the umverse 

The philosophy of I^udi has as its corollary the conception of Bai- 
khudi (negation of the self) It means the losmg of one’s self m the commun- 
ity to serve a common end ® Individuals develop their Khudi to such an 
extent that they submit to the MiUat, but remam amma^ed with an mtense 
love of action and freedom ^ Such mdividuais are a source of strength to 
the Millat, and the MiUat exalts their position ^ 

Man IS a social bemg, and can only hve m the society of his fcllow-men ® 
The individual and the MiUat reflect each other . the mdividuai is elevated 
through the Millat, and the MiUat is organised through mdividuais 
An isolated individual is ignorant of his ideals and capabilities The 
Millat mspires him with a loiowledge of his functions m life, and forces 
him to be free by enslavmg him under an orgamsed social structure.® 
It IS on account of a craving for association that the individual forms the 
basic umt of the MiUat ® Out of necessity, he is a member of the Millat , 
he depends on the MiUat for his self-expression and reahsation As 
soon as the mdividual loses his ' self ’ in the MiUat he finds his personahty 
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an embodiment of past traditions and reflects both the past and the future 
as in a mirror ^ 

His mdividuality shines in the multiplicity of the Millat, and the 
diversity of the Millat acquires unity through his individuahty ^ Thus 
the Millat, which is composed of mdividud Muslims, is required to 
achieve a real collective Ego, to live, move, and have its bemg as a single 
mdividual ® The institution of Prophethood unifies the Millat and com- 
pletes its formation under an organised system of law and order ^ 

The Islamic Millat is based on the fundamental principles of the Umty 
of God and the finahty of the Prophet ^ The principle of Tauhid demands- 
loyalty to God. God is the ultimate spiritual basis of all life , loyalty to 
God, therefore, amoimts to man's loyalty to his own ideal nature All 
human life is spiritual in its origin. Psychologically, the principle of Tauhid 
seeks to restore an mtegrai unity to the distracted and tom world It 
brmgs a new sense of courage and frees the outlook of man from fear and 
superstition ® Despair, fear, and diffident mentahty are the worst tenden- 
cies in man and destroy noble hfe The remedy hes m an imphcit faith 
in Allah and submission to His will ® Iqbal thus advocates a ceaseless 
struggle m the pursiut of the ideal,® which constitutes real hfe It is the 
prmciple of Tauhid that unifies the diverse elements and groups compris- 
ing the Islamic Millat The doctnne of Tauhid carries with it a prinaple 
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of action and forms the basis of the advancement of humanity. It is not 
only the conviction of the truth but the acceptance of a proposition as a 
basis of action, Those who believe and do good/’ means that no belief 
IS acceptable unless it is earned mto practice by performing duties to 
Allah 1 


Allah IS the real owner of sovereignty The sovereignty of Allah ex- 
tends to the entire universe, the whole of humamty, and all organization 
Allah IS the real source of rehgion, philosophy, and law, and the bestower 
of power, strength and authonty.^ “ Say, O God Owner of sovereignty, 
thou givest power unto whom thou wilt and thou withdrawest power 
from whom thou pleasest ^ The Muslim Millat being extraordin- 
anly God-conscious is permeated by a religious control which extends to 
every sphere of its conduct^ 

The extraordinary and remarkable personahty of the Prophet Muham- 
mad provides a connectmg link between the vanous loyalties characteris- 
tic of the fundamental polity of Islam It is this concentration of loyalties 
that transforms the Muslims mto a well-defined unified MiUat,^ 
representmg a message of hope for humanity ® The Prophet is the guide 
and unifier of the Muslim Millat The MiUat owes its bemg to him,’^ 
and through him the Muslims are one and pcssess oneness of purpose,^ 
The Millat is a unified association of mdividual Muslims, ammated 
by a strong desire for umty ® The umty of the Millat is the outcome of 
the rehgion of humamty, which was revealed to the Prophet So long as 
the Millat retains this umty of will and purpose, its life is secure and 
lastmg ^ 
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The Prophet of Islam is the last, and his Ummat is the best people 
and leaders of the rest, Allah completed the faith for the Muslims^ 
and sent his last message through thePrqphet of Islam,^ There wiU be no 
Prophet after Muhammad, and no Ummat after the Muslims^ The 
Muslim Miilat is charged with the duty of perfecting the world-order 
and raismg humamty to a higher, nobler, and spintual state of life ^ Thus, 
there is no Sultanate or Bad^aimt m Islam * 

The object of the Prophethood of Muhammad is to establish the funda- 
mental umty of mankmd on the basis of equality, hberty, and ffatermty 
It was a message of human equality m social status and legal rights God 
sent many messengers and prophets to reform the corrupt condition of 
the world It has been the mission of every messenger to establish an 
ethical ideal, and a system of life having its basis in the sovereignty of God 
The origmal doctrme was soon mixed up with polytheism , and the 
origm of dH mischief was to impose the Godhcx^ of man over man ^ 
Slavery was m vogue, which debased the nature of man ® Muhammad, 
the Prophet of Islam, bemg the last messenger, came with the final message 
to free humamty of the Godhood of man ''He (God) is your Rabb 
(Benefactor) and your Uah (Overlord), who is the Creator of you and the 
um verse Do not recogmse any one as your Lord except Him, ' ^ thus preach- 
ed the Prophet of Islam Slaves were freed, social equahty was enforced, 
and a world-conquermg Ummat came mto bemg ^ The Prophet taught 


I This day have I perfected for you your religion and completed My favour on you and chosen for 
you Islam as a religion — Qur’§n 5 3 
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the world lessons m cquahty, liberty, and fraternity long before the 
architects of the French Revolution repeated these words Every Muslim 
IS a trustee of the Miilat, and the bond of love is the source hberty 
for all ^ The unshakable faith m the umty of God and the prophethood of 
Muhammad binds all the Muslims together, and this is the true Isla- 
mic spint of a practical brotherhood The fundamental unity of mankind 
becomes possible and real, if the conception of Islamic fraternity is revived 
and enforced 


The Islamic MiUat, bemg fc^ed on the prmciples of the umly of God 
and the finahty of the Prophet, is not confined to temton^ limits 
NaticHialism is foreign to Muslim jxihty to a Muslim the entire world is his 
abode and place of worship, for it hes within the sovereignty of his Allah ^ 
As opposed to the idea of nationalism based on the accident of geogra- 
phical situation, race, colour, and language,^ Iqbal seeks to base the com- 
mumty of mankmd on the belief m one God, and, consequently, on the 
behef in human brotherhood and fraternity, Iqbal was thus fully con- 
vinced of the universal spint of Islam, which meant submission to the 
will of God and peace with all fellow-men A Muslim beheves m 
one Supreme God and his Prophet and, consequently, m the universal 
idea of Islamic fratermty, and so cannot confine himself to a particular 
locality or geographical area^ The Prophet's own departure from his 
home-land solved the riddle and the Islamic Millat was put on a world- 
wide basis ^ It IS, however, surprismg that Iqbal characterised Jamal-ud-Din 
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Afghani as a living link between the past and the future of Mushms/'^ 
and spoke so highly about a person who infused the spint of nationalism 
m every Mushm country, thus striking a blow at the idea of a umversal 
Khil^t 

Islam as a world-system is a hving force, and frees the outlook of man 
from racial, geographical, and materialistic conceptions On the pohtical 
side, Islam defimtely rejects the claims of racial and geographical factors 
to order the loyalties of the Muslims ^ No temtonal nationalism or 
aggressive patnotism is allowed in Islam Such a notion disrupts the essen- 
tial umty of mankmd^ and narrows down the cosmopolitan outlook of 
Islam. The national idea produces a materialistic outlook on life, and 
raaal and temtonal consaousness counteracts the humamsmg spint 
of mankind'^ The Millat is thus defined not by economic, Imguistic, 
or psychological values but by spiritual traditions and inner conscious- 
ness, denved from the immutable laws of revealed rehgion ^ Thus 
the Islamic Millat is further predestined and has no time-limit ® The 
Millat has a peculiar vitality and permanence of its own, and is perfected 
through the worship of and submission to Allah ^ 


I Iqbal, Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought tn Islam, p 136 
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The organisation of a Millat rests on law, and the law of th^ Islamic 
Millat IS the Qur’an ^ The Islamic MiUat is to be organized according to 
its own distmct law,^ Allah is not only the Creator and an object of wor- 
ship, but IS also the law-giver The law of the Qur’an manifests the Will 
of Allah The Shan*at,^ the path of Virtue or the divme code of ethical 
and social laws, is supreme, and, politically, the individual and the Amir, 
being members of the Islamic Millat and subject to the same law, were 
never regarded as immune or absolute ^ Thus, the supremacy of the 
divme law is one of the fundamental tenets of Islamic pohty.^ The rule, 
therefore, is that the MiUat is deprived of legislative powers The liberty 
of the mdmdual is ensured through the divine law ® The Millat is to 
submit to the Apostle, for he proclaimed and interpreted the divine 
commandments as His messenger ’ All Muslims have equal status and 
enjoy equal rights m the body-pohtic This sort of civil liberty and the 
theory of equal opportumties dependent on it is the pecuhar feature of 
Islamic pohtics It is clear from the above that the Islamic system of 
government is not democracy of the Western type, where a law may be 
enforced, changed, or modified at the will of the majority ® 

Every Muslim believes m the supremacy of Islam Islam, in 
the words of Iqbal, does not suppress the human soul and the develop- 
ment of its latent potentiahties, but merely lays down limits to its activity 
These limits are known as the Sharfat-i-Islamia or the Divme Law of 
Islam The * self/ when subordmated to Divine law, turns Islamic The 
self in a modem conception is not bndled by any law except the law of 
force, but ‘ self ’ m Islam is subject to the laws and ethics of 
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Islam. So long as the ' ego * of nations is not subordmated to the Divine 
law, world-peace remams an imrealised dream The working of the pre- 
sent League of Nations amply proves this ^ 

Iqbal also discusses the doctrme of Ijtihad, thus mamtaimng a correct 
balance between the categones of permanence and change “ The ulti- 
mate spiritual basis of all life as conceived by Islam/ ^ says Iqbal, is 
eternal and reveals itself m vanety and change A society based on such 
a conception of Reahty must reconcile, m its hfe, the categones of 
permanence and change It must possess eternal prmciples to regulate 
its collective life , for the eternal gives us a foothold in the world of per- 
petual change ’*2 The teachmg of the Qur'an that life is a process of 
progressive creation necessitates that each generation guided, but un- 
hampered, hy the work of its predecessors, should be permitted to solve 
Its own problems " This implies the right of Ijtihad — independent judg- 
ment and mterpretation of law m the hght of changed and chmgmg 
circumstances, which Iqbal holds essential to the healthy development of 
the body-pohtic “The closing of the door of Ijtihad," contends Iqbal, 
“ is pure fiction " 

The charactenstic virtue of the MiUat is attained by adoptmg the 
manners and way of hving practised by the Prophet ^ The Muslim tem- 
perament should therefore be all affection, and the words and deeds of 
a Muslim are to be an example to be followed by others ^ One who 
deviates from this path is not to be counted as a genume member of the 
MiUat ^ True organization is based on holdmg fast to the ideal of the 
Millat, which is the preservation and propagation of the principle of the 
Umty of God ® Islam beheves in an active utihsation of the forces of 
nature, thereby to gam an effective control over material environment.’ 


1 JjI a::*.! AjI U 

2 Iqbal, Lectures on the Reconstructton of Religious Thought in Islam, p 207 
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In order to fulfil the matenaJ needs of the Miilat, the development and 
proper use of science is essential.^ Thus, the soao-political order of 
Islam IS keenly ahve and responsive to the fact of change Iqbal realises 
that hfe is a peipetual change or motion, and advocates a ceaseless struggle 
m the pursuit of the Islamic ideal The Islamic Miilat is required to possess 
a real collective ego, to hve, move, and have its bemg as a smgle individual 
The development of such a consciousness depends on the preservation 
of the history^ and traditions of the MiUat.^ The centre of the Islamic 
MiUatisJCa^ba^ 

Iqbal was not an advocate of war, and no Muslim acquainted with 
his faith can be a supporter of war as such Accordmg to the dictates of 
the Qur’^ there are only two grounds for wagmg war (Jihad), in the 
first place, m self-defence, and in the second place, for the establishment 
of conditions of umversal peace or to enforce the regime of law in human 
soaety. When Muslims are tyrannised over and dnven out of their 
homes, they arc permitted to appeal to arms War may also be waged for 
Collective Secunty/' In no other circumstances is war permissible. 
War for appeasement of land-hunger '' is unlawful m Islam 

According to Iqbal, the ultimate fate of a people does not depend 
so much on orgamsation as on the worth and power of mdividual man. 
In an overorgamsed society, the mdividual is altogether crushed out of 
existence He gains the whole wealth of social thought around him and 
loses his own soul The only effective force, m the words of Iqbal, is 
the rearing of self-concentrated mdividuals ** Islam is neither nationalism 
nor unpenahsm but a league of nations, which recogmses artificial 
boundaries and racial distmctions for feicihty of reference only, and not 
for restnctmg the social horizon of its members Among the Muslim 
nations of today, Iqbal praises Turkey, which alone has shaken off its 
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dogmatic slumber and attamed to self-consciousness/'^ Iqbal thus appeals 
to every Muslim nation to sink mto her own deeper self, temporarily 
focus her vision on herself alone, until all are strong and powerful to form 
a living family of repubhcs 

Muhammad Aziz Ahmad 


Iqbal, Lectures on tfte of Rehgiom Thought m Islam, pp 225, 226. 

2 Ihid , p, 223 



CHANDA SAHIB'S RELEASE AND HIS ALLIANCE 
WITH MUZAFFAR JANG 


T here is a great difference of opinion among historians about the 
actual method and time of Husam Dost Khan's (generally known 
as Chanda S^b) release from the captivity of the Marathas We 
know that he was const ramed to surrender the fortress of Trichmopoly 
to RaghujI Bhonsla who, at the instance of Sahu, conducted a destructive 
invasion of the Carnatic in 1741, from the evil effects of which the political 
organization of that part of the country seems not to have recovered for a 
considerable time ^ Morar Rao Ghorepade was appomted Governor of 
Trichmopoly and Chanda Sahib, being unable to pay a heavy ransom to 
the Marathas, was sent as a pnsoner to Berar in March 1741, and was 
later transferred to Satara ^ He was a pnsoner in the hands of the Marathas 
for nearly seven years Raghuji Bhonsla had wntten to Dumas, the 
French Governor of Pondicherry, to surrender to him the family of Chanda 
S^ib also, along with their treasures, but Duims refused to be taken m 
and did not comply with his demands 

When Dupleix came to Pondicherry from Chandemagar m January 
1742 as Governor, Chanda Sahib's family was still there It was from the 
members of Chanda Sahib's family and especially from his son Rada 
Sahib that Dupleix came to know about his father s ambitions to secure 
domination over the Carnatic with the help of the French Just after 
his arnval in Pondicherry he started direct commumcations with Chanda 
Sahib, assurmg him of his help 

The years followmg the Maratha invasion of the Carnatic brought 
with them murders, anarchy, ^ and general confusion Murtuda ' Ali of 
Vellore was ruthless enough to murder two Nawabs, one after the other, 
and escape all pumshment Being the leader of the Nawaits, he formed 
designs agamst AnwaruddinKhan, whom Nizamu'hMulk had appointed 

I Guyon, Histoire des IndesOnentalestVol 11 , p 331, (fixst published m 1744) 

2 Tdrikh^i-Fathiyah. So far as I know this is the only conteu^rary Persian authority which says 
that ChandS ^abib was directly sent from Tnchinopoly to the headquarters of Raghoji Bhonsla m Berar 
Among later histomns Muhammad Fai^uUSh, author of Khazdna~t Rasul KJtcim, is also of the same 

opjnKtti 
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as the Naw^ of the Carnatic after the foul murder of Prince Muhammad 
Sa‘idKh^, son of the assassinated Nawab Safdar 'Ali Khan The Nawaits 
had still considerable influence m the country as the chief fief-holders 
and C^ledars, m spite of Anwaruddin Kh^'s attempts to suppress them 
Chanda S^b's near relatives held some of the important fortresses of the 
Carnatic at this time and their mterest lay m creatmg nuschief and trouble 
for the new regime The unscrupulous Murtuda ‘All governed the 
fortress of Vellore, Taqi S^b held Wandiwash, Muhammad ‘All 
occupied Poiur, and Hirasat Khan governed Satgar Besides these almost 
all other fortresses of any importance were under the refractory Nawaits, 
who were allied to the late ruling house in many ways Their turbulence 
and secret hostihty to the new regime contnbuted greatly to the polit- 
ical anarchy m the Carnatic 

Anwaruddin Kh^'s appomtment to the Niz^at of the Carnatic 
was not even appreciated at Pondicherry The French had been very 
fnendly with the Nawait rulers of the Cinatic smce the days of Nawab 
D 5 st ‘All, who gave preference and encouragement to the French interests 
as against the English With the advent of the new dynasty the Enghsh 
got an opportumty of cultivatmg better relations with it Naturally, this 
was not rehshed by the French who had, so far, enjoyed the royal patronage 
for themselves alone and had succeeded m obtaimng Kankal from Nawab 
Safdar ‘All Khan, through the mtercession of Chanda Sahib Thus 
the French and Nawaits of the Carnatic had a common mterest to conspire 
agamst Anwaruddin Khan It was more or less m pursuance of their com- 
mon policy that they entered into negotiations with Chanda Sahib, whose 
release was considered essential to the successful canymg out of their 
designs Chanda S^b was regarded as the fittest person to enter into 
competition with Anwaruddin Khan for the government of the Carnatic 

We know for certam that Chanda S^b's captivity was not very irk- 
some He was allowed to commumcate with his relatives and the French 
m order to be able to procure the sum of money required for his ransom* 
Being able and ambitious his thoughts, even m confinement, were prmci- 
paily occupied with the problem of repairing his fortunes and establishing 
his sway m the Carnatic Quick to discern the difficulties of his position 
m the hands of the Marathas, Chanda Sahib overcame them by his 
cunning and resourcefulness* 

Raghuji Bhonsla had despatched him to Berar under the escort of 
his trusted general Bhasker Pant Chanda S^b remamed there for three 
years to the end of 1744, he was transferred to Satara ^ His where- 
abouts were kept secret for a good long time in the early stages of his 
confinement Raghuji wanted to wrest as much money fix>m Chanda 
Sahib as possible, while the Peshwa, the inveterate opponent of Raghuji, 
had a game of his own m view He tned to prevent ifeghuji from making 


I G.S Sardesai, Modern RevteWf Dec 1943- 
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a profitable bargain out of Chanda S^b's ransom, wanting to have a 
share of his own m it. 

While he was m Berar, Chanda Sahib succeeded in inducing certain 
influential persons m SahQ's court and some prominent Satara bankers 
to negotiate a loan with a view to his release by paymg off the ransom de- 
manded by Raghuji Bhonsla. The latter agreed to deliver Chanda Sahib 
into the hands of those who would pay him the ransom of 7^ lakhs of Rupees. 
Of this sum lakhs were on Chanda Sahib's own account and the remam- 
ing 3 lakhs for his scm * Abid S^b, who was a prisoner along with him. 
Early in August 1744 Raghuji came especially to Deur, his Inam village 
near Satara, in order to execute the document of debt for the dehvcry of 
Chanda Sahib The arrangement was finally concluded on the 6th of 
September, 1944, when Babumo Malhar Burve alias Ramchandra Malhar 
advanced Rupees 4^ lakhs and took charge of Chanda §^b's person As 
some guarantee was required for his proper security, Vishwanath Bhat 
Vaidiya, Vithoba Wakde, and Baburao Konhar passed a deed of guarantee 
to Ramchander Malhar, who had paid the amount of ransom to Raghuji 
Bhonsla Three lakhs were directly recovered from Chanda Sahib, 
whose wife had managed to send the money after sellmg her jewellery and 
valuables It is improbable that Dupleix could have helped him at this 
stage, bemg hard-pressed for money himself Chanda S^ib was dehvered 
to Shamji Govind Talke, the Peshwa's Vakil at the Nizam's Court near 
Aurangabad.^ From there he was brought to Satara and securely kept 
m the fortress by the guarantors of his loan, under the custody of the 
Maratha Government Chanda Sahib remained there from December 
1744 to June 1748, when he was released and permitted to go to the 
Carnatic 

Durmg his captivity m Satara Chanda S^b's mam diplomatic act- 
ivity was chrected (i) to gettmg recogmtion of his claims to the government 
of the Carnatic from Nizamu' 1 -Mulk, and (2) to secunng French support 
for his pretensions 

He knew that Nizamu' 1 -Mulk, on the occasion of his visit to the Quma- 
tic m 1743-44, had pubhcly declared that he ultimately mtended to con- 
fer the government of Arcot on Muhammad Sa‘id Khin. son of the late 
Nawab Safdar *Ali Khan, as soon as he attained the age of manhood. 
Anwaruddin Khan was particularly directed to take care of the young 
Nawab as his guardian. When Nizamu' 1 -Mulk was appraised of the 
assassination of Muhammad SaTd Khan. severely reproached Anwar- 
uddin Khan for the gross neglect of his responsibihties and even thought 
of replacing him by some one more competent ^ It was at this psyclmlogic- 
al moment that Chanda Sahib offered his unconditional allegiance to 
Nizamul-Mulk and proposed sendmg his son 'Abid Sa^b to his court to 


1 G S Sardesai, Modem Review, Dec 1943. 

2 Despatches to E^^ilandp 1743-47, p 22 (Records of Fort St. Gewge) 
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find out the conditions on which he would agr^ to support his claimsA 
Amanat Kh^> of Shidi Ahmad Khan, who was m the service of 
Nizamul-Muik, was making his best endeavours to induce the latter to 
confer the Nizamat of Arcot on Chanda S^b.^ In the meantime Qmnda 
Sahib had succeeded m securmg the good graces of Sahu and the Peshwa 
Balaji Rao, who promised him support provided he agreed to the restora- 
tion of Tnchmopoly to the hhiratha rule Nizamu'I-Mulk, who had 
recovered Tnchmopoly from the Marathas m August 1743, was averse 
to this arrangement, which Chanda Sahib had proposed to Balaji Rao 
m order to secure the latter's help and approval for his desims m the Car- 
natic Moreover, Chanda Sahib’s anxiety to please the reshwas must 
have made him suspect m the eyes of Nizamu'l-Mulk. So the negotia- 
tions of Chanda Sahib with Nizamu’l-Mulk fell through, the latter could 
not be prevailed upon to associate himself with the ambitious pretensions 
of the former against Anwaruddln Khan, the rulmg Nawab of Arcot 

While m confinement at Satara Chanda S^ib had stnven to secure 
the good-will of the French from whom he expected aid m expellmg 
Anwaruddln Kh ^^s dynasty from the Carnatic and establishmg his own 
sway His family lived in Pondicheiry under the protection of the French 
Government* Madame Dupleix became an mtimate friend of Chanda Sa- 
hib’s wife Martmeau beheves that Dupleix did not exert himself to obtam 
Chanda S^b’s hberation from the hands of the Marathas till 1745, as 
he did not want to put his friend Nawab Safdar *Ali Kh^ mto difficulties ^ 
But when Anwaruddln Khan, against the general opmion of the people 
of the country, established himself m the Carnatic, Dupleix thought of 
takmg full advantage of the situation by gradually undermimng the 
Nawab' s influence and estabhshing French predommance in South India 
But from the evidence furmshed by the Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai 
we have come to know that Dupleix did not wait till 1745 to get m touch 
with Chanda S^b In fact, just after his amval m Pondicherry as the 
Governor, his fertile bram took mto account surroundmg circumstances 
and conditions that naturally pointed to the use of methods which later 
on he was destmed to develop mto a fine art In spite of his cordial friend- 
ship with Nawab Safdar ‘All Khm. Dupleix had no hesitation m carrymg 
on his machinations to free Chanda Sahib from the captivity of the h^a- 
thas and use him as his own tool He advanced twenty-one thousand 
Rupees m 1742-43, from his personal account, to finance Chanda Sahib's 
aflEairs * This shows that Dupleix’s pohcy was planned, ccmsistent, and 
far-seeing from the very begmning, aunmg at a^uinng effective power m 
South Indian politics by mterfering m the aflEdrs of the country powers* 
For the realkartipn of this purpc^e no one could have been more helpful 

i* TheDwryoJAmndaRai^aPiUai.VQi ni,p,j274-75 

2 IbfuLt p* 118* 

3 Maxtmnu, Daplnaf ^ V Ipdefranoaise, Vol Hit P 80* 

4* Vd I, p 84 
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than the ambitious and darmg Ch^uida Sahib, who added to the qualities 
of a warrior, a pow^ of pohtical organization and an infinite cap^aaty for 
intrigue He would have served as a very useful tool m the hands of the 
French more than anyone else 

M Cultru holds that Chanda Sahib was set at liberty m 1745 without 
French intervention ^ In support of this he has adduced the letter which 
Chanda Sahib wrote to Dupleix m 1 745 after being transferred from Raghuji 
Bhonsle’s custody to the Satara Government, and m which he recounted 
the facts about tus release m the following words — 

I am sure you must have been appnsed of aU that took place since 
the misfortune that befell me So I need not repeat it all here. Raghuji 
and other Maratha Lords have promised to put me m possession of my 
rights I am resolved to give them whatever they have asked for In this 
manner I today enjoy all the means of their protection Not having the 
funds at my disposal to satisfy the conditions of Raghuji, I requested 
Babu Rao, nephew of Balaji Rao, who is a wealthy person and a merchant 
of high repute, to kmdly advance to Raghuji the sum I had promised him ^ 
Babu Rao was large-hearted enough to do so He has not only been good 
enough to advance several lakhs to Raghuji on my behalf but he is not even 
willmg to charge any interest on the sum advanced as a loan to me Be- 
sides he has promised to provide me with whatever would be required 
either as presents to the Nizam or for other private expenses He has 
asked me not to be anxious about my affairs Havmg obtained from 
Raghuji leave of departure I have come to Balaji Rao and propose to 
send my son (‘ Abid S^b) to Niz^u 4 -Mulk, who seemg me so strongly 
protected will not fail to restore me to my nghts I soon hope to be m a 
position to enter the Carnatic. In this connection I should like to assure 
you that after aU these vicissitudes of fortune, I shall have great pleasure 
m seeing you Your predecessor Monsieur Dumas knew my heart and 
the way of my feelmg and thinking about your nation This is why we 
were so perfectly attached one to the other I hope that the same cordial 
friendship will exist between us and that I shall soon be able to give you 


1 Cultru, Dupleix, ses plans pohUques, sa dt^ace, p 230 

2 Babu Rao Malhar Burve alias Ramchandra Mafliar was a trusted diplomat of Baji Rao, who lived at 
Delhi during Nadir Shah*s invasion and advised Baji Rao on the lines of action suitable to the Maratha 
interests This Babu Rao Malhar Burve was at Satara from 1742 onwards till his death m 1749 He had 
foreign dealings with difEeient courts for a considerable time. He was connected with the Peshwa's iamily 
by blood relationship BajI Rao’s mother was Radhabax , and Babu R§o Malhar was her brother's son the 
brother's name was Malhar Burve But this Babu RSo cannot be the nephew of Balaji RSOj rather the other 
way There le no nephew of the Peshwa with the name of BSbu BSo to be traced. Probably the French 
translator of Chanda Sahib's letter committed mistake by inadvertence Although it is said that Chanda 
Sahib knew F rench, he probably did not know it so weU as to be abk to ccorcspond m the language There 
was another ^bu Rao, son of Vishwanath Vaidiya, a well-known tffltnker of ^itara. But he came to prom- 
inence after 1760 when he became trusted colleague of Nana Fadcnayfe He was not rented to the Peshwa 
<Tl\e writer is indebted to Rai Bahadur G S Sardesai for kmdly helping him to trace this information) 

7 * 
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proof of this 

According to Cultru this was the first letter of Chanda S^b to 
Dtipleix, m which he addressed him as if he did not know him previously 
and wanted to form a fnendship with him Moreover there is no reference 
m it to the loan from the French to pay off the ransom And from the 
general tone and tenor of the letter it appears as if he was not in need ctf 
HKiney any more It also appears from the text of the letter cited above 
that Chanda Sahib was at hberty m 1745 and was preparing to go to the 
Carnatic after gettmg Nizamul-Mulk's sanction and approval But 
somehow Chanda Sahib's scheme for his return to the South did not mate- 
nahze and he had to remam in confinement for nearly three years more 

Dupleix also refers to Chanda Sahib's release from the captivity of the 
Marathas m his letter addressed to the Controller-General of the French 
East India Company (dated 5th October 1745) wherem he says — 

He (Chanda Sahib) has after all obtamed his liberation from the 
Marathas and is now trymg to find favour with the Nizam He is also 
supported by the Raja of the Marathas {i.e , S^u) to get the government 
of this provmce. It is desirable that Chanda S^b, brother-in-law of 
Nawab oafadar 'All, be the Nawab , we should obtam from him far differ- 
ent protection from that received from these new-comers who only think 
of replenishing their purses and owe us no particular obhgation 

On the 4th of May, 1745, the Pondicherry Council promised Chanda 
Ssfiiib a loan of a lakh of rupees to help him to become the ruler of the 
Carnatic, but the money was not paid to him even as late as January, 
1747. The text of the proceedmgs of the Pondicherry Council held on 
4th May 1745, IS unfortunately not extant, but the reply sent by the 
French company about negotiatmg a loan with Chanda Sahib exists 
and runs thus — 

Your thoughts regarding Chanda Sahib are very judicious It 
would certainly be of great advantage to the nation to help to obtain 
his release so that he might one day become the ruler of the province 
of the Carnatic " (dated 17th February 1747) ® 

It is noteworthy that in spite of the documentary evidence adduced 
by M Cultru, in his otherwise admirable work, about Chanda Sahib's 
release m 1745, something went wrong with the negotiations m this con- 
nection After obtaining his first release m September 1744 from the 
captivity of Raghuji Bhonsla, Chanda S^b was transferred to Satara 
ffcmi Berar under the protection of the Satara Government There he 
secured the good graces of most of the important personahties mcludmg 
Raja SiOtiu and his Ram, Peshwa B^ji Rko, Fateh Smgh Bhonsla znd 

1 Cukru, p 229 (Bibl Nationale, fond, Fr N Acq 139) lettre de Oianda Sahib.a M le Gouvernenr 
de Pondichciy Depot des anaennes archives del Inde de Pondichcry. 
z IbuL, p 230 (Arch CoL Doasier Dupleix an controUeur general, 56, 1745) 

3 Correspondence du Consefl Supeneur de Pondtehety etdela Omtpagme, tome IV, p 447, hb, 147 
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others, and succeeded in inducing them to espouse ins cause. Probably 
the Peshwa wanted to use Chanda §ahib as his tool in the Carnatic but he 
dared not do it openly on account of Nizamul-Mulk, who would have 
considered it as an act of hostility. 

In 1747 B^j! Rao ctespatched his cousm Sa<fehivrao Bhau on an 
expedition into the Carnatic on the pretext of punishing some of the Desh- 
mukhs who had driven away the agents of BapujI Na'ik, who had obtained 
the rights of Chouth and Sardeshmukhi of the territory between the 
KnshM and Tungabhadra for the annual sum of seven lakhs of Ru|>^ 
Bapuji Naik was asked to defray the expenses of the present expedition 
and to relinquish the nghts of Qiouth and Sardeshmukhi in favour of 
Sadashivrao Bhau The latter levied contnbutions as far as the T ungabhadra 
and reduced several fortresses to which the Marathas laid claim. Thus 
B^aji Rao was trymg to push the Maratha conquests in the South m a 
gradual and systematic manner He wanted to oust Bapuji Naik, who was 
a partisan of Raghuji Bhonsla, the great opponent of the Peshwa, m favour 
01 his own man Nizamul-Mulk looked with disfavour on the Peshwa’s 
attempt to extend his sphere of influence in the Carnatic He directed 
Nasir Jang to proceed to the Carnatic to checkmate the Maratha activ- 
ities Nasir Jang, while evmcmg fnendship towards the Peshwa in his 
correspondence with him, marched to the Carnatic and peremptorily 
demanded the withdrawal of Bapuji Na'ik's forces from the terntory 
south of Tungabhadra, non-compliance with which, he threatened, 
would be followed by drastic action^ Murarrao GhoiMde, chief of 
Gooty, also joined him with his forces Sadashivrao Bhau hurriedly 
returned to Satara without domg much m the way of establishing the Pesh- 
wa’s authority m the Carnatic This was last of the languid campaigns 
undertaken by the Peshwa to extend his dominion m the South Bapuji 
Na'ik, when hard pressed from all sides, begged Nasir Jang's permission 
to be allowed to spend the monsoon m the Carnatic as he apprehended 
that his immediate return to Satara would brmg disgrace upon him,^ 
but Nasir Jang insisted on his comphance with his demand Bapuji Na'ik, 
yielding to his threats, broke up his camp and marched away ® 

In these circumstances Niz^u’l-Mulk was apprehensive of the aUiance 
which Chanda Sahib had contracted with the Peshwa, which was bound 
to give the latter the leadmg hand m the Carnatic. At the time when 
Sadashivrao Bhau was m the Carnatic, the Peshwa thought of sending 
Chanda Sahib at the head of Maratha forces to conquer the Carnatic, 
But probably Niz^u'l-Mulk^and Nasir Jang had got an nddmg of this 
important development, and made proper arrangements on the confines 
of the Carnatic not to allow Chanda Ssflub to proceed further. In one of 
his letters to Dupleix received at Pondicherry on i8th July, 1747, Chanda 

1 Selecttons^om the Peskwa's 25, ktter Na 6a 

a Ibtd . VoL 25, letter Na 5S, 

3 Ibid f ydL 25, letter No. 6a 
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Sa^b mentions this m the following words — 

Just as I had gathered troops to set out on my journey, I heard 
that Nawab 'Asaf J 5 h and Nasir Jang were already at Sirpi or there- 
abouts I am therefore waitmg Nasir Jang remains, even now that 
Nizamu'LMulk has departaJ for Aurangabad He has been ordered 
to collect the Peshkash from Mysore and the Arcot arrears, but that 
IS all The rams have set in and delay his return I am only awaiting 
his departure when the rains are over , and as soon as I arrive, my power 
shall be yours In his own hand Chanda Sahib added N^r 
Jang is ordered not to pass the Ghats, but to camp about Sirpi and collect 
revenue, and he will not go to Arcot You need not fear anything from 
him As soon as the rams are over I myself will come and destroy 
your enemies like fire set to a heap of cotton 

After Kemg disappointed with Niz^u'LMulk, Chanda Sahib's diplo- 
matic activity was mainly turned towards the Peshwa and the French 
But by the end of 1747, the Peshwa's domestic difficulties had produced 
too much work for hun at home to allow him to devote much time and energy 
to the vague pohcy of expansion m the Carnatic for which Chanda Sahib's 
position and influence could be utilized Moreover, he was shrewd 
enough to see through the weakness of Chanda Sahib's pretensions and 
the difficulties mvolved m claiming his own prize for the mercenary 
help Even if Chanda Sahib obtamed the mvestiture to the Nizamat of 
Arcot through Maratha help, it was not advisable to ignore or alienate 
Nizamu'I-MuIk's feelmgs m the matter And he knew that the latter 
would not allow his own nominee to be ousted by Chanda Sahib whom 
he had come to regard with suspicion and contempt In these circum- 
stances the Peshwa had no reason to be particularly enthusiastic about 
Chanda S^b's fortimes, especially when, after the withdrawal of Sada- 
shivrao Bhau, he had no more ambition to consolidate the Maratha power 
m the Carnatic Chanda S^b's claim that, if Nizamu' 1 -Mulk refused 
to take mterest m his case, B^aji Rao was determined to march at the 
head of an army of thirty thousand with a view to expelling Anwaruddln 
Khan from the Carnatic was mere eye-wash, meant to encourage Du- 
pleix,^ 

Inspired by his victories against the English m 1746, Dupleix dreamed 
of brmging the whole of the Carnatic under the French sphere of influence 
through the mstrumentahty of Chanda Sahib, who also needed French 
aid to realize his own ambitions Thus the interest of both Dupleix and 
Chanda Sahib comcided Dupleix, while negotiatmg for peace 
with Nawab Anwaruddln Khan after the battle of Mylapore, was on the 
other hand exerting his influence to the utmost on the Marathas m order 
to obtam the release of Chanda Sahib from captivity He asked Rajo 

1 Tke Dtary of Ananda Range. PtUat, Vol IV, p 125-26 

2 Ibid , Vol III» p 275 

R 
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Pandit, the agent of Chanda Sahib in Pondicherry, to prepare a draft of a 
letter to be sent to Raja Sahu and other influential M^tha Lords in this 
connection In the first draft it was written If you send Chanda Sahib, 
I (Dupleix) wdl be responsible for the money payable to him '' When 
Dupleix asked Ananda Ranga PiUai's advice in the matter, the latter 
suggested that he (Dupleix) should not commit himself exphcitly in that 
way Dupleix agreed and the following words were substituted **As 
regards the amount for which Chanda §ahib holds himself liable, I wdl 
endeavour to collect it, as your agent I will use all my influence to ensure 
that this money reaches you Without myself he would not be able to 
collect a cash Whde this letter was being handed over to Rajo Pandit 
to be despatched to Chanda S^b, Dupleix suggested to Ananda Ranga 
Pdlai that he shoidd ask Chanda Sahib's wife to write to Muhammad 
'All Kh^ (elder brother of Chanda S^b at Satara) that Anwaruddin 
Khm was ill, and that his two sons, with their troops, were marching 
near Madras on their way to Pondicherry This was the proper time for 
him to advance into the Carnatic with his army, and seize and imprison 
its old and infirm ruler The Governor of Pondicherry would supply him 
with the requisite equipment and soldiers If this plan was carried out 
with the help of Murtuda 'Ali Khm of Vellore and Taqi Sahib, success 
would be certain ^ 

In one of his letters to Dupleix received at Pondicherry on July i8th, 
1747, Chanda Sahib congratulated the Governor on the success that had 
attended the French arms against Nawab Anwaruddin Khan, and wrote 
to say , — 

It gave me unspeakable joy to hear of your welfare, courage and 
fortitude, your victories, renown, and hberity from Jayaram Pandit 
who has returned after visiting you and Raghuji's Bhonsla gumastas. 
He related Your promise to pay on my behalf one lakh of Rupees as 
soon as I leave Satara, a second when I reach Cuddapah, and a third 
when I reach Arcot, together with 10,000 to Jayaram Pandit if he brings 
me safe there Your kindness to him, to my family, and to my son gave 
me great joy when I heard of it. My affairs are already more 
prosperous, for Jayaram Pandit has mentioned your promise to Sahu 
Raja, Raghuji Bhonsla, and others God will therefore bless you with 
yet more victory and fame If any Enghsh ships are cruismg about, 
with your courage and with a fort as strong as Lanka^ you need fear 
nothing But should they fire on the town, the children and infants 
m my house would be terrified. Please send them to Wandiwash or 


1 The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, VoL III, p 140 (entry for 3rd Dec 1746) 

2 Ibid , p 150 (Entry for 5th Dec. 1746) 

3 The defences of Pcaidicherry have been likened to the mystic fortress of Lanka, which supposed 

to have been impregnable Chanda Sahib refers to the rumours then prevalent that the English were 
gomg to attack Pcaidicherry in order to avenge the loss of Madras Pondicherry was besieged by Admiral 
Boscawen but he was ccanpelled to raise the siege in October, 1749 

8 * 
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some other place of safety out of reach of the cannon 

This letter shows that although the Pondicherry Council had granted 
a loan of a lakh of Rupees to Chanda S^b, Dupleix on his own respons- 
ibility raised it to three lakhs for the payment of his Maratha troops whom 
Dupleix expected soon to amve and help him to destroy the EngUsh m 
the Carnatic Chanda S^b had informed Dupleix in the same letter 
that he was prevented from settmg out owing to the presence of Nasir 
Jang on the frontier of the Carnatic But it is noteworthy that even when 
the rams were over and N^ir Jang had departed for Aurangabad, Chanda 
Sahib, although nearly a year had elapsed after his commumcation was 
received at Pondicherry, did not set out for a considerable tune to come. 
Most probably he was not free to do so, as he pretended He only wanted 
Dupleix to beheve that he (Chanda Sahib) was no longer in captivity in 
order to make him as sangume as he himself was regardmg the outcome 
of events in the Carnatic 

The delay m Chanda Sahib's arrival exasperated Dupleix and made 
him impatient His faith m Chanda Sahib's earnestness of purpose was 
rudely shaken Chanda Sahib's amval m the Carnatic was constantly 
reported but he did not come Dupleix was expectantly and anxiously 
waitmg for his arrival when Admiral Boscawen laid siege to Pondicherry, 
He was expectmg that the march of Chanda Sahib's army m the Carnatic 
would serve as an effective diversion for the English, who confidently 
hoped that the loss of Madras would speedily be avenged by the capture 
of Pondicherry The effect of the fallacious news of Chanda Sahib's coming 
IS evident m the discourteous attitude adopted by Dupleix towards the 
former's family resident in Pondicherry 

Dunng the siege of Pondicherry by the English, Nawab Dost 'All 
Kdi^'s wife and Chanda Sahib's wife, when they were leaving the French 
settlement, were treated shabbily and were stopped at the toll-gate of 
Valuduvur, but later they were allowed to depart Rada Sahib, yoimger 
son of Chanda Sahib, was kept as a hostage by Dupleix He offered to 
pledge his jewels for the debt owned by his faimly to which Dupleix 
harshly said that as he intended to go to Europe, he could not keep the 
jewels in his possession But this was a mere excuse In this connection 


I The Diary of AnandaRanga Pillai, Vol IV, p 125-26 Surular concern about the fapiily ofChandS 
^ahib Jta shown by Muhammad ‘All Kh^, cider brother of Chanda Sahib, who was at Satara Writing to 
C3iarlcs Floyer, Governor of Madras, he says — "I have been informed that your ships of wax are arrived 
from Ejigland and that you intend to undertake an expedition against Pondicherry, I wish that God may 
grant you victory m your undertakmgs I think it necessary to mform you that Nawab Dost 'AJi Caqn's 
Chanda ^ihib's and Zayanel Abodeen's their Famihes hve m Pondicherry at present and as these are of 
Noble Men’s families, it is requisite that 5®u should take care of them eepeciaily at the time of War I, 
therefore embrace this opportumty of writing to you hoping that you'll on account of the friendship 
that subsists between you, mysejf and C 2 ianda §ahib, order your servants at the tune o£ the siege to 
take special care of the said Families, as each ether's reputations are the same in reality I don’t doubt 
you'll oblige me in this respect *’ (Country Correspondewe. 1 748, p 54, entry for the 7th August 1 748) 
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Ananda Ranga Pillai observes Men say that today^s action has obliter- 
ated all the good done to them since May 1740 

When Rajo Pandit, the agent of Chanda Sahib, saw Dupieix in Octo- 
ber 1748, the latter condemned Chanda Sahib's false promises Rajo 
Pandit rephed that he had been hmdered by 'Abid Sahib's (elder son of 
Chanda ^hib) illness and the rams. To tins Duplenc replied, ‘ I don't 
believe it But a few days later he changed his attitude and became 
anxious to write a compensating letter to Chanda Sahib to explam away 
his conduct towards his family. He asked Ananda Ranga Pillai to wnte 
to him as follows — 

Your wife, 'All Dost Khan's wife, and others went away against 
my will by reason of the troubles , so m order to get them back, I stopped 
your son, usmg my loan to you as a pretext, merely in order to prevent 
his departure 

This letter was clearly meant to concihate Chanda Sahib, whose feelmgs 
would certainly have been hurt by the harsh and discourteous 
treatment meted out to his family by Dupleix in his impatience. 

The passing away of the great Nizamu' 1 -Mulk on May 21st, 1748 
started a scramble, as much between Nasir Jang and Muzafiar Jang, as 
the neighbourmg powers, the Peshwa, the French, the English and the 
Arcot Nawab Chanda Sahib, who had an extraordinary capacity for dip- 
plomatic dissimulation, undertook to wm over the Peshwa by specious 
promises of profuse advantages vrhich the death of Nizamu'l-Mulk 
offered It is quite likely that the Peshwa himself facilitated the escape 
of Chanda Sahib sometime in June, 1748, without cash payment to his 
creditors Although Chanda Sahib gave promises of early payment of the 
loan it was never paid back m spite of Dupleix's guaranteemg the engage- 
ment ^ Chanda Sahib would possibly have paid if he had lived But 
this was not to be 

The Peshwa furmshed Chanda Sahib with three thousand troops 
before givmg him leave to depart, m order to enable him to estabhsh 
his position in the Carnatic with the help of Muzaffar Jang and the French,® 


1 The Diary of AJ? P , VoL V, p 2S8 

2 Ibid., Vol VI, p 8 

3 IbtiLt p 30 

4 Ibid , VoL in, p 140 , accoramg to Tdnkh~t-Fathiyah Chanda §ahjb made part jrayment of Ae loan 
hefca^ his release 

5 In his entry of 25th August, 1748, Ananda Ranga Pillai nqxirts the contents of Chanda SShds’s letter 
to Dupleix as follows — 

“ I have taken leave of Sahu Raja and have advanced dirce days* march with my army to receive 
Subah of Arcot i shall proceed thrther as rapidly as possible Becaqse of your by Jayaram 

Pandit, all my affairs have been settled and I have now set out to re-establish my authonty in our former 
capital Everyffung shall be settled through you How can I thank you enough for ypur heip in ffie 
celebration of my dau^bter's mamage ? My body is youi« , so of a surety all that belongs to me 
as yours also. My son will inform you of offxsr matters (Dtary^ 254) 
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Thus, with the spirit of an adventurer, Chanda Sahib left Satara intending 
to make common cause with Muzaffar Jang, who was aspirmg to the Niza- 
mat of the Deccan It is likely that Muzaffar Jang had hurried interview 
with the Peshwa and Chanda Sahib at or m die vicimty of Satara, about 
which stray notices of a casual nature are found m some Marathi records, 
and about which Chanda Sahib informed Dupieix ^ But I have not been 
able to venfy this from the contemporary Persian and other records 

During the year that elapsed between Chanda Sahib's release from 
Satara and his descent m the Carnatic, his movements are uncertain and 
obscure But it is certam that he proceeded slowly to the South, waiting 
for the commumcation of his friends and partisans At the time of the 
siege of Pondicherry he had arrived on the western confines of the Carnatic. 

On hi^ arrival at the nver Krishna he was approached by the Vakils 
of the Raja of Chitaldrug and the Ram of Bednur, then engaged m open 
war Both parties solicited Chanda Sahib's services at the head of their 
respective troops Chanda Sahib, fancying himself slighted by the vakil 
of the Ram of Bednur, joined the service of the Raja of Chitaldrug The 
rival armies met at Myconda, south of the nver Tungabhadra The 
forces of the Raja were routed and Chanda Sahib was taken prisoner 
The elder son of Chanda Sahib named 'Abid Sahib was slain in the battle 
This was a severe shock to Chanda Sahib from the effect of which it took 
him some time to recover In the suggestive words of Ananda Ranga 
Filial, Chanda Sahib, havmg lost his son, has become as it were a lame 
man.''^ 

Chanda S^b was, however released from captivity, on producing a 
declaration of Raja Sahu which enjoined all the Rajas and Polhgars of 
the South to respect the person of Chanda Sahib and provide him with 
all possible facilities, on pain of incurnng the resentment and displeasure 
of the Maratha Government According to Wilks, Chanda Sahib was 
kept in the custody of some Jemadar with whom he conspired to 
obtam this release The Jemadar himself, along with some troops, 
marched off under the command of Chanda Sahib who promised great 
rewards in the immediate future According to Orme he was now at the 
head of six thousand men ® 

Criticismg Orme and Wilks, Dodwell holds that these writers have 
given us legendary stones of wars, defeats, and amazing liberations which 

(contd ) 

Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, elder brother Chanda §ahib, wnting to Charles Floyer, Governor of Madras 
also refers to his d^^arture frenn Satara m the following words — 

“ He (Chanda §ahib) rs expected to leave this province m short time with gjory and power, he 
Jiavmg already ottoined his leave from Sahu Raja and set out with a large force and marched four 
stages By the blessing of God you'll see him m few days m the province " (Country Correspondence 
entry for 7th August 174S) 

1 Sarde«u, Marath Rtydsat, part 11 , Vol III, p 330 

2 The Lhary of ARP ^ Vol VI, p 102 

3 Orme, Military Transaettons, Vol I, p 121. Willcs, Historical Sketches of the South of India, p 257 
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do not seem to be true. According to him Chanda Sahib was employed 
on raismg money for Muzaffar Jang m the districts near Bijapur out of 
which arose the Bednur affair ^ Here DodweU has mixed up two different 
senes of facts and events Chanda Sahib took part in the battle of My- 
conda which was probably fought sometime m July 1748 on the side of 
the Raja of Chitddrug and was impnsoned After his release he 
jomed Muzaffar Jang and persuaded him to invade the Carnatic. In 
preparation for this expedition he received help from the Raja of 
Chitaldrug The Ruler of Bednur also contnbuted 2I lakhs when Chanda 
Sahib was collectir^ revenue and tnbute from different PoUigars and 
Rajas of the Subah of Bijapur on behalf of Muzaffar Jang ^ Being appomted 
Muzaffar Jang^s Diwan much later, he started coUectmg the revenue 
early in 1749. So m spite of the conflicting statements of Orme and Wilks 
to which DodweU has taken exception, there is no inherent discrepancy 
m the historical facts and their sequence relating to the Chitaldrug- 
Bednur affair 

It was after the Chitaldrug affair that Chanda Sahib joined Muzaffar 
Jang ^ He himself was m a dejected condition on accoimt of his son*s 
death and his troops were tired and demorahsed The identity of fortunes 
and interests had already cemented the bonds of friendship between 
the two Chanda Sahib acknowledged Muzaffar Jang as his overlord and 
obtamed the title of ‘ JOiuda Naw^ Khan Bahadur ' and the post of Diwm.^ 
When they heard of Nasir Jang's march to North India, at the sum- 
mons of the Emperor, they found it the most suitable opportumty for 
advancing their cause by orgamsmg resistance They started levying 
contnbutions m the districts near Bijapur in order to acquire enough 
treasure to mamtam a large army for the invasion of the Carnatic 

N^ir Jang, while gomg to the North, had directed Shah Nawaz Khan 
and Syed Lashkar IGian to march in the duection of the Krishna at the 
head of an army to checkmate the designs of Muzaffar Jang and Chanda 
Sahib, if they, takmg advantage of Nasir Jang's absence, marched towards 
Hyderabad ^ They both proceeded there and warned Muzaffar Jang of 
the consequences of his action, but without the desired result ® 

1 Dupleix and Chve, p 37 see also Dodwell's Introduction, ARP, Vol VI, p vi 

2 The DmT5? of A R P , Vol VI, p 109 , Country Correspondence, 1749, p 7 

3 Tdnkh-i~Fathtyah, MS (Daftar-i-Diwam) , Swdnth~t~Deccan (Asafia Lib Pexs Hist MS No 604). 

4 Tdnkh-i-Zafra, by Girdharilal Ahqar, p 114 

5 Tuhfat-ush-Shu'ra, by Mirza Afdal Qaqshal {Asf Lib Per MSS Tazkira No 122) , Tuzuk-t 
Wdldjdki , Hadiqatu^FAtam, II, p 192 

6 Shah NawSlz Khan wnting to Mir Ghulam 'Ah Aztd from his camp at Koilkuntia writes — 

" I write to tell you something about the hap;«nings here On the 8th Rajab (14th July 1 749) I reach- 
ed the town of Nalanga and met Nascer Jang (Syed La^ikar Khan) Here I was tcdd that His Excellency 
(Nawab Nasir Jang) had returned to Aurangabad on 23rd June 1749 In obedience to the command I 
Intended to go to Gulbcrga whidi is only five days' journey from here. As it was not conaidered 
feasible diat Naseer Jang and myself should go to him (Mu?afi&tr Jang), Tarsoon Muhammad Khan has^ 
been despatch©! m order to brmg him to the ng^t path. Naseer Jang has recaved reply from Efi* 
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It seems that Muzaifar Jang was in favour of consolidating his position 
ty staying m his Jagir while Chanda Sahib, who had his own game in 
view, tried to persuade him to conquer the Carnatic first and make it a 
base of his operations against N^ir Jang This seemed to be the most 
obvious and feasible direction for the fulfilment of their ambitions 
Chanda Sahib convmced Muzaffar Jang, who was first hesitating, that 
it was no use wasting time and efforts m the Deccan where the latter's 
authority was precanous If he succeeded in establishing his own nommee 
as the Nawab of Arcot he would thereby acquire great strength and material 
resources for the more arduous enterpnse of winning the Subedan of the 
Deccan, and his success would also bring him into dose association with 
the French, a prospect full of future possibilities* It was finally decided 
to embark on the plan of seizmg the Carnatic with the help of the French 

Ej<celiency that it was left to his option either to stay on and camp somewhere or return to Aurangabad 
I was ordered to go to Hyderabad at the head of five thousand troops But I sent a petition per return 
asking permission to tour the districts to realise the dues mstead of staymg in Hyderabad The auspi- 
cious letter granting permission reached here on 5th Shaban (i ith July 1749), directing me not to waste 
timem neglect and tardiness as the issues are urgent It was also ordered that troopers whose horses 
were found to be weak should be dismissed Thus our mibtary orgamzation had fallen to pieces when 
we heard of Muzaffar Jang’s departure for Sira I started towards the Krishna on 9th Shaban (4th 
August 1749) and was joined by Ttirsoon Muhammad Khan at Kalyan, he having returned from Muzaf- 
far Jang’s camp He said that Hidayat Muhiuddm Khan (Muzaffar Jang) had solemnly vow^ on the 
Holy Quran that if Nasecr Jang (S Lashkar Khan) and myself would also take an oath on the Quran 
that his life and honour would be respected he was prepared to return to his Jagir At once I said “ It 
was all a dissimulation He (MuzafEar Jang) is sin^lv pretending to be the injured party m order to 
advance his mterests and to show to the people that he has been oppressed (by NS?ir Jang) " I told 
Tarsoon Muhammad Khan that the Q^uran was my faith and I was prepared to take an oath on it But 
besides this it was considered necessary to send ail those articles of equipment which needed repair 
to Hyderabad It was also decided that Naeeer Jang (S Lashkar Khan) should remain in camp while 
I should go about m the districts of neighbourhood 
" In the meantime news arrived that the distance between the army of Mu?;af£atr Jang and that of 
Shahamat Jang (Anwaruddin Khan) was not more than fifteen miles On 12th ShabSn (i8th August 
i 749) I set ofif from Chmchauli m order to cross the Krishna But on 1 6th Shalian (22nd July 1 749) the 
war (between MuzafEar Jang and Anwamddm Khan) was already over But as we had no knowledge of 
this wc proceeded by forcai marches over heavy and sodden ground caused by severe ram and mud and 
reached Gurmatkal Here we were s^pnsed of the destmed circumstances ordamed by Divme decree. 
In the meantime several letters from His Excellency were received ordermg us to hasten to the aid of 
Shahamat Jang Althou^ these orders were not the result of sagacity and prudence and difficulties of 
the situation were repugnant to its observance, yet m the condition of servitude it is meumbent to 
obey and we, as far as lay m our power, advanced with all expedition towards the Krishna Obviously 
no aid could be sent from here as it was too late 

Now Bahadur Khan at the head of two thousand troops has jomed 'Abdun-Nabi Khan, the latter 
has not got more than seven hundred cavalry The orders are that I should resist if Muzaffao' Jang 
proceeds towards Cuddapah In this regard the anxiety of r^tives (of Nasir Jang) is jusUfied, firstly 
because they themselves do not seem to be of onemmd and all sorts of rumours are afloat, and secondly 
because the force consisting of one thousand and five hundred men is inadequate, especially when the 
horses have bcccHnc useless on account of mcessant rams Moreover the troc^iers arc -disheartened 
•on account of the orders rcgaidmg the horses, and as they have heard that there was going to be tough 
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Nasir Jang’s absence provided the most suitable opportunity to fall upon 
Anwaruddm Khan Events seemed at first to favour their audacious spe- 
culation Before startmg for the Carnatic Mu^affar Jang granted a Sanad 
to Chanda S^b as Nawab of Arcot, Gingee, Tanjore, Tnchmopoly, 
and Madura with their temtones and forts therein A covered Palan- 
quin, a sword, and a dress of honour were also bestowed on him ^ 

Before undertaking the Carnatic expedition Chanda Sahib sent an 
embassy to Dupleix towards the end of February, 1749, and entered 
mto an agreement with him to the effect that he would take mto his pay a 
body of two thousand French soldiers and grant the French the neigh- 
bourmg distnct of Vilhyanallur as Jagir, which they had long been asking 
frmn Nasir Jang m exchange for Madras ^ 

Yusuf Husain Khan 


fighting, everyone de&ired to be dismissed. If the horses of anv one of them are drowned in the crossing 
of the Krishna, they will have to pay the price. In these circumstances it has been decided that 
we should camp at some place about twenty miles from Hyderabad till the end of the monsoon In 
view of the developments that arc taking place and after hearing of the martyrdom of Shahamat Jang, 
it IS but nght and proper that His Excellency should set out frean Aurangabad after a week and camp 
at Dharur where the armies from different parts may jom him The equipment that was not ready might 
be sent to Dharur Now there is no time to be lost If His Excellency had set out m this direction 
just after his accesswm to power, he (Muzaffar Jang) had none to support him He would have been 
compelled to submiit and jom service His Excellency's gomg to the North created lot of confusion 
and mischief A country like the Carnatic and a leader like Anwaruddm Khan have been lost In these 
circumstances it is the plain duty of those who like me are m the list of loyal servants, and like you who 
have relations of cordial friendship and io\ c, to let His Excellency know expbcitly that he should neither 
rely on the Afghans and theu: army nor on leaders like Ramchandra Rao and Janoji, but should himself 
come forward to chastise the rebel With the grace of the Almighty none would dare face His Excellen- 
cy It is also essential to create regard and reverence in the heart of the people, especially in the hearts 
of the soldiers, who, on account of their meagre emoluments of thirty or forty Rupees and the successive 
prcanises of better prospects given them, are discontented and impatient of discipline " ((Mdtdhfi-i- 
Shdh Noiiidz fChdn, Asafia Lib ) 

The Lhary of ARP ^ Vol VI, p 124 

2 At the acccssicm of Na5ir Jang Dupleix wrote to Imam SShib about procuring the grant of the two 
districts of Valudavur and VLUi>^ruiIiurmthe neighbourhood of Pcffidichcrry The letter runs thus — 
I have written letter of congratulations'*to Nasir Jang as you dearre Smcc you understand all things 
deade the amount which should be given as a Nazar and I will give it to your son here I wrote to you 
to procure grant of the two districts of Valudavur and ViUiyanallur as a Jagir You rephedthat you 
would speak about it to Nasir Jang and let me know the result Nizimul-Mulk is dead, and Nasir 
Jang formeriy prcanised to speak to his father and settle the matter, but now by God’s grace Nasir Jang 
enjoys full authority to make the grant itself" (The Duxry of AJ?P, Vol V, p 109). Ehipleix: 
had first urged ImSm Sahib to obtam the Parwana from Na^ir Jang for the grant of the abovc-mentioiied 
Districts m Apnl 1747 (ARP, VoL IV, p 72) 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE SLAVES IN THE 
MUSLIM ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA 


T he infant Muslim State m India would not have survived the threat 
of Mongol mvasions and the dangers of internal revolts if vigour 
has not been infused into the administration by the umque mstitu- 
tion of the ' slave system ' Slavery as it prevailed m the Roman and Greek 
empires had an evil odour about it It meant denial of freedom and degra- 
dation of human labour The slaves were aliens ; as ' hvmg tools * they 
were subject to the will of others They were dedicated to ' illiberal ' 
forms of toil and they were an entirely different order from the freemen* 
But the ' slave system ’ as devised by the early Muslim rulers of India 
proved to be a beneficial institution because slaves were not regarded as 
' chattels, * men without any nghts, but were treated with great considera- 
tion Paradoxical as it may appear, the slave system enshrmed the pnnciple 
of equality Muslim society was supple and vigorous because it tried to 
achieve the high ideal of ‘ soaal equahty ' Theoretically the slave was 
the property of his master, but in actual practice he was treated as a member 
of the family. The equalitanan nature of Muslim soaety is well illus- 
trated by a story of Sultan Mahmud Mahmud loved the sister of his 
slave Ayaz He consulted his fnend Abu Nasr Mishkam as to whether 
it would not lower him in the eyes of the pubhc if he married a slave girL 
Abu Nasr rephed, Many cases similar to this have occurred. Several 
kings of the Samaman dynasty married their own slave girls This act 
will not seem to the world to be derogatory to the king's honour and 
rectitude. Perhaps Your Majesty is unaware that Qubad, at the time when 
he went to Turkistan, took as his wife the daughter of a villager, from whom 
was bom Naushirwan In Persian history I have also read that Bahram 
Gur maraed a washerman's daughter The slave was mdecd not 
looked down upon but was treated generously Thus when Qutb-ud-Din 
was purclmsed as a slave by Qadi Fakhr-ud-Dln, he read the Qur'an with 
the Qadi*s sons and acquired the polite arts * Balban was purchased as a 
slave by Khwaja Jamal-ud-Din of Basra. The Khwaja used to foster 


1 and I>Qwson, Vol jll, 184. 
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him in the hail of his kmdness hke a son ^ Qutb-ud-IDm gave the 
title of son to Iltutmish and honoured him by keepmg near his 
own person ® Jkhtiyar-ud-Dm Aetkm, originally a slave, became 
a powerful noble and espoused the sister of Sult^ Mu'izz-ud-Din Bahram 
Shah ^ One daughter of Yaldoz was married to Qutb-ud-Din and the 
other to Qubacha ^ ** Social equahty m fact proved to be the secret of 
the success of this institution Mushm society was organised on the basis 
of equality, it did not emphasise the pnnciple of segregation and exclus- 
iveness Not only were the slaves treated generously, they were given 
opportumties of progress Muslim society retamed its vigour and energy 
because power was not concentrated m the hands of a few famihes Men 
of humble ranks in life forged ahead and came to shoulder the respons- 
ibihties of State It was due to the vigour and energy displayed by men of 
remarkable abihty — Qutb-ud-Din, Iltutmish and Balban — ^who began 
their career as slaves, that the Mushm empire in India was strengthened 
The ‘ Forty ' played an important part in consolidating the Mushm power. 

The ongin of the institution was due to the exigencies of the time 
To concentrate the government of a large area under one ruler was a matter 
of endless difficulty, especially in those days of slow communications 
The regional commanders and provmcial governors enjoyed a very large 
measure of autonomy and were frequently tempted to conspire agamst 
or defy the Sult^ In the court of the Sultm itself, powerful nobles stood 
jealously ready to seize the throne when occasion arose It was necessary 
therefore for the Sultan to gather around him men of admimstrative ex- 
penence and of tned loyalty The slave was faithful to his master If 
generously treated the slave would be ready to lay down his life for his 
master Hence it was m the mterest of the Sultans to win over the slaves 
and retain their loyalty by kind treatment It was Muhammad Ghori 
who reahsed the sigmficance of this mstitution When a courtier ex- 
pressed concern at the fact that Muhammad Ghori had no sons, the Sult^ 
replied, I have many sons in my Turkish slaves , they will inherit my 
lands and contmue the Khutba m my name when I am dead and gone 
That the Sultans attached much importance to the selection of the right 
type of slaves is clear from the high price which they sometimes paid for 
re^y brave, enterprising, and intelligent slaves Iltutmish purchased 
Qamr-ud-Dm Kirani-Tamur for the sum of 50,000 Sultani dirhgums ® 
Jam^-ud-Dln Chishti wanted to sell Iltutmish for 1,000 Rukam dinars to 
Muhammad Ghori The Sultan considered the pnee to be unusually 
high and ordered that no one should purchase Iltutmish But as in those 
days no Turkish lad of a more handsome appearance and with greater 
mtelhgence had come to Ghazni, Qutb-ud-Dm Aibak prevailed upon 
the Sultan to revoke his order in his favour Qutb-ud-Din was permitted 
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to purchase the slave Iltutniish not at Ghazni but at Delhi, ^ Thus ulti- 
mately the high price demanded for Iltutmish had to be paid As the 
services of the r^ly enterprising and intelkgent slaves were highly m 
demand, it became a regular business to find out the best slaves and to give 
them proper education and training and then to sell them to the Sult^ 
or to emment nobles The slaves selected were not like the Negro slaves 
purchased by the Europeans for manual labour , some of them really be- 
longed to noble famihes, but on account of the disturbed conditions created 
by Mongol conquests had been captured as slaves The father of lltut- 
imsh, Islam Khm, was the chief of a group of the tribes of Turkistan, 
His brothers or nephews, owing to the jealousy and hatred which they 
bore him in his youth, took him like Yusuf to some gardens and fields 
for amusement, and there sold him by force to a merchant ^ The father 
of Balban was a Khan of about 10,000 families of the tribe of Ilban in Tur- 
kistan ® When Balban and his younger brother (who later on rose to 
the position of a Malik and was known as Malik Saif-ud-Din Ibak-i- 
Kashli) decamped before the Mongols, on their way was a marshy ground 
and the younger brother fell out of the waggon in which he was nding, 
into the mud, and no one had the power to take him out of the quagmire 
because the Mongols were at their heels They urged forward their wag- 
gons and he remained in the same place Ulugh Kh^ returned to the 
spot where his little brother was and took him up A second time the 
Mongols came up behind them, and they fell into the hands of the Mongols 
and were sold as slaves ^ Malik Nusrat-ud-Dln Sher Khan was the 
cousm of Balban , his father was also a person of importance in Turki- 
stan ® Malik Taj-ud-Dm Arslan Khan was one among the sons of 
the Khwanzm Amirs m the territory of Syria and Egypt and had been 
carried away captive from these parts and sold as a slave ® The household 
officers of the Sultan were mainly recruited from his slaves A careful 
study of the career of the slaves who rose into importance and played a 
conspicuous part in the history of India throws a flood of light on the 
vanous gradations of official rank in the bureaucracy The slaves were 
first given minor offices, but if they impressed the Sult^ by their ability, 
they were promoted to the higher posts and might rise to the highest rank 
in hfe, and if they were men of exceptional ability they could even get a 
chance of shouldermg the responsibilities of State The chief digmtary of 
the household was theWakil-i-Dar, who controlled the entire household 
and supervised the payment of allowances and salaries to the sovereign's 
personal staff The royal kitchen, the Sharab Khana, the stables and even 
the royal children were under his care ^ Two slaves, Malik Saif-ud-Dm Khm 
B^ Kh^ Ibakand Taj-ud-Din Arsl^ rose to this eminent position ® Of 
equal importance was the rank of Amir-i- Hajib He was the master of 


I Tahoi^-i-Akhan, 56-57 2 /hi , 56 3 Tahaqdt-t-Nd?in, 281 4 Ibid , 279 5. Ibid , 276 
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ceremomes at the court , it was his duty to marshall the nobles and the 
officials m accordance with the precedence of their rank and to safeguard 
the dignity of all royal functions All petitions were presented to the 
Sult^ through the Amir-i-Hajib His post therefore commanded great 
prestige and was generally reserved for prmces of royal blood or the 
Sultan’s most trusted nobles ^ Badr-ud-Din Sankar-i-Ruml, a slave of 
Iltutmish, became Amir-i-Hajib ^ Balban’s brother Malik Saif-ud-Din 
Aibak also occupied this eminent post ^ The Sultans had also a number 
of picked soldiers called Jandars who acted as their bodyguard , only 
tail, handsome, brave, young men of imposing physique were chosen to 
serve m this capacity It was their duty to be present on all occasions 
when the Sultan appeared in public The Jandars were generally slaves 
of proved loyalty and were commanded by a trustworthy noble who was 
styled Sar Jandar ^ Almost all the distinguished slaves who rose into 
importance enjoyed the privilege of serving as Sar Jandar Taj-ud-Din 
Sanjar Kuret Khan (who was noted for his gallantry) and Saif-ud-Din 
Bat Khan served as Sar Jandar ^ The Akhurbek or the supenntendent 
of the ro3^ horses was one of the most important offiaals of the household 
It was the ambition of every brave and mtelligent slave to obtain this cov- 
eted post because, after servmg m this post for some tune with distinction, 
the incumbent of the office was invariably posted as commander of a 
local area Almost aU the slaves who became Maliks of importance were 
given this post — Taj-ud-Din Sanjar Tez Khan,® ' Izz-ud-Din Tughnl 
Khan,’ Qamr-ud-Din Kiran,® etc The Amit-i-Majhs was responsible 
for organismg the Sultan’s pnvate parties, where the Siiltan met his friends 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Dln Yuz Bak Tughoi Khin acted as Amir-i-Majhs ^ An 
important officer called Amlr-i-Shikar was the ‘ grand huntsman Baiban 
served m this capacity An important officer associated with justice 
was the Amir-i-Dad In the absence of the Sultan the Amir-i-Dad pre- 
sided over the court of Mazalim ; in the monarch's presence he was 
responsible for its executive and admimstrative business Malik Saif-ud- 
Din Aibak acted as Amir-i-Dad There were a number of minor offices 
which were filled by the slaves Tzz-ud-Dln Tughril Khan^ and Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Dm Karakasy^ began their career as cup-bearers. Ikhtiyar-ud-Din 
Altumya was appomted to the office ofSharabdar Badr-ud-Din Sankar- 
i-Rumi served as Tashtdar^® (ewer-bearer), Ikhtiyar-ud-Din Yuz 
Bak Tughril Kban served as Nsub Chashniglr.^’ (deputy comptroller 
of the royal kitchen). 


1 Admtmstratwfi of the SvltanOte of Delta, by Dr I H. Qure^, 59 
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The slaves climbed from the lowest nmg of the ladder, thus gaimng 
valuable administrative expenence &>me of the distmguished slaves 
were trained to occupy a throne It was a hard school, but no king had a 
better It brought them face to face with realities. They saw the meamng 
of duty and disciphne and entered mto the life of the common people. 
They owed this advantage to the fact that they had the good fortune not 
to be bom heirs to the throne 

The qualities which led to the promotion of slaves were of a varied 
nature The early Muslim rulers of India and their nobility were military 
adventurers and hence courage, bravery, determination and loyalty were 
amply rewarded Taj-ud~Din Sanjar*i-Kuret Khan was a gallant soldier 
He was a Turk of great manhood, courage, and energy, and among warriors, 
in warlike accomplishments he was peerless in all the ranks of the army 
of Islam while in horsemanship and skill m arms he had no equal For 
example, he would have two horses under saddle, one of which he would 
nde and the other he would lead after him, and thus he used to dash on, 
and, while the horses were gailopmg, he would leap from this horse to 
that with agility, so that, dunng a gallop, he used several times to mount 
two horses In archery he was so skilful that no enemy in battle and no 
animal in the chase could escape his arrow He never used to take along 
with him into any Shikargah either leopard, hawk, or sporting dog he 
brought down all with his own arrow , and in every fastness in which he 
imagmed there would be game he would be in advance of the whole of 
his retmue ^ Enterprising slaves of this type generally rose to be Sar 
Jandars When Muhammad Ghori came to India to struggle with the 
Khokhars, Iltutmish jomed Qutb-ud-Din with the army of Badaun In 
the battle Iltutmish, who, m the matter of bravery and valour, had become 
one of the greatest of the age, rode into the water m the full panoply of 
war and attacked the enemy Muhammad Ghori noted his great bravery 
and energy, sent for him and distinguished him with rewards and royal 
favours ^ Good looks, ready wit and engagmg manners were passports 
to success for such posts as those of Aimr-i-Majlis, Saqi and also Sar 
Jandar ‘ Izz-ud-Din Tughnl Khan,^ Ikhtiyar-ud-Din Aet Khm^ and 
Qamr-ud-Dm Kiran^ were noted for their good looks The pohshed 
manners of a courtier were as necessary as good looks or martial bearing 
Liberal entertainment of their masters and those who were m power was 
one of the means of success Taj-ud-Din Yaldoz was a slave 
of Muhammad Ghori He was made the Amir of Kirm^ When* 
ever the Sultan m the course of his expeditions into India passed through 
Kirman, Mahk Taj-ud-Dln feasted all the nobles and made presents to 
them of one thousand robes and one thousand caps and he conferred 
gifts on every mdividual of the Suite's retmue in accordance with his 
rondition ® The same pohey was followed with success by Qutb-ud- 
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Din Muhammad Ghon gave liberal gifts to Qutb-ud-Dln who bes- 
towed these in the shape of rewards on those who spread the carpets and 
arranged the furniture and on other memals Muhammad Ghori heard 
about it and honoured Qutb-ud-Din,^ Even m that rough but vigorous 
society of mihtary adventures, men of piety were honoured Hmdu Khan 
was a man of exceedingly good disposition and of exemplary conduct. 
Throughout the reigns of lltutmish and Rachya he was honoured and esteem- 
ed He held the office of Treasurer. All the slaves of Iltutmish who attain- 
ed offices in the State and positions of greatness were objects of his regard 
and affection, and they too looked upon him as a kmd of loving father ^ 
Malik Saif-ud-Dln acted as AmIr-i-Dad He was thoroughly honest He 
did not extort the customary fees at the rate of ten or fifteen per cent, 
which other Chief Justices before him had imposed ® 

The slave system was thus a great source of strength to the Muslims, 
and the advantages of the sysem have been well explained by Lane- Poole — 
While a brilliant ruler's son is apt to be a failure, the slaves of a real 
leader of men have often proved to be equals of their master The reason 
of course is that the son is a mere speculation. He may or may not inherit 
his father's talents , even if he does, the very success and power of the 
father creates an atmosphere of luxury that does not encourage effort , 
and good or bad, the son is an immovable fixture , only a father with an 
exceptional sense of public duty would execute an incompetent son to 
make room for a talented slave On the other hand the slave is the ‘ survival 
of the fittest he is chosen for physical and mental abilities, and he can 
hope to retain his position in his master's favour only by vigilant effort 
and hard service Should he be found wanting, his fate is sealed " ^ 
Gibbon has summed up the history of Asiatic dynasties as '' one unceasing 
round of valour, greatness, discord, degeneracy and decay " The hered- 
itary succession to the throne was very faulty. Capable rulers were 
followed by weak successors and the empires were lost The mighty 
empire founded by the valour of Mahmud was whittled away into pieces 
by the folly of his successors Ranjit Singh was followed by Kharak Singh 
and other weak successors and the Sikh kingdom was destroyed There 
were however two exceptions to this general rule. The first six Mughal 
emperors were exceptionally able rulers , similarly the first four Pesh- 
was Otherwise the hereditary succession was weighed m the balance 
and found wanting The opposite principle was enunciated by Napoleon in 
Europe as careers open to talents " Napoleon's marshalls,— Ney, Murat 
Soult, Junot — all rose to high positions from humble ranks This was the 
prmciple followed by the early Muslim conquerors in India. It took the 
form of the slave system. It was rather fortunate that Muhammad Ghori 
had no son and therefore took great interest in some of his able slaves who 
distinguished themselves under his patronage. Qutb-ud-Din helped hi$ 
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master Muhammad Ghoxi m his conquests of India He conquered Hansi, 
Meerut, Delhi Panthambor, and Nehrwalla His able lieutenant, Muham- 
mad ibn Bakhtiyar Khilji, conquered Bengal and Bihar If Ghori had 
been succeeded by an mcompetent son, ten to one he would not have been 
able to consolidate the Mushm p^wer in India Qutb-ud-Dm was suc- 
ceeded by his incompetent son, Aram Fortunately Iltutmish, a capable 
slave of Qutb-ud-Din, ousted him from power The infant Muslim 
State m India was m great danger at that time from the Mongol invasions 
Changez followed Jalahud-Din Khwarizm Shah and defeated him on the 
bank of the Indus ^ Jalal-ud-Din crossed the Indus and allied himself 
with the Khokhar chiefs AJl the pro-Mongol writers acclaim Jalal-ud- 
Dln as a very great warrior Fortunately Iltutmish was the Sultan of Delhi 
and Jal^-ud-Din did not dare to come into conflict with him and returned 
to Ballala and Nikala ^ We can very well imagine what must have been 
the fate of the Muslim empire of Delhi if Aram had been the Sultan 
Further, Turti the Mongol commander captured Nandanah and besieged 
Multan Moreover the Mongol commander ChughtaT's army wintered in 
Kalmjar Changez himself had halted for some time on the bank of the 
Indus We can again very well imagine that if a weak ruler had been 
on the throne of Delhi, the Mongols would have been tempted to destroy 
the Muslim power in India Iltutmish not only established his authority 
over his rivals Yaldoz and Qubacha but also asserted his power m Bengal 
and Gwalior, Malwa and Ujjain Thus Iltutmish consolidated the Muslim 
power m India at a critical time After the death of Iltutmish the hered- 
itary succession prevailed for some time, and we learn from Barani 
that there was anarchy and confusion Fortunately another slave, Balban, 
came into power and saved the infant Muslim State from Mongol attacks 
and Hindu revolts When the Mongol leader Mangutah laid siege to 
Uch, It was Balban who with energy marched at the head of an army, 
compelling Mangutah to raise the siege ^ Sher Khm was put in charge of 
the frontier distncts of Sunam, Lahore and Dipalpur According to 
Barani he several times routed the Mongols ^ But the pressure of Mongol 
attacks mcreased and Pnnce Muhammad was defeated and killed ® 
If Balban, an mtrepid wamor, held his own with difficulty against the 
Mongols, we can very well imagine what must have been the fate of the 
Delhi empire if one of the mcompetent sons of Iltutmish had been on 
the throne Barani has very clearly brought out how by his policy of 
blood and iron Balban succeeded in restoring order by suppressing the 
Mewatis, the Khokhars and the rebels of Katehr He also suppressed 
the formidable Bengal rebellion Thus it stainds to reason that but for the 
slave system, the iiJant Muslim State m India would have succumbed to 
internal anarchy and external Mongol attacks. 

Besides these slaves who rose to be the Sultans of Delhi, others became 
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Maliks of importance and played an important part in consolidating the 
Muslim power m India Malik Sher Khan held the hefs of Sunam, Lahore 
and Dipalpur in the reign of Balban Baram makes a very sweeping 
statement about the achievements of Sher Khan He asserts that Sher 
Khan kept a large, well-organised and efficient army m his service and 
that he had many a time fallen upon the Mongols, crushed and dis^rsed 
them, and caused the Khutba to be read for Sultan Nasir-ud-Din at 
Ghazm , and that because of his vigilance, strength, and valour. 
It was impossible for the Mongols to prowl around the frontiers of Hindus- 
Stan ^ This statement Major Raverty has severely criticised He says 
that what actually happened was that Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, the deputy of 
Sher Khan m Multan, merely captured many Mongol prisoners and sent 
them to Delhi The reference to the Khutba' s bemg read m Ghazm may 
be an exaggeration, but the whole statement of Baram cannot be dismissed 
as fantastic The statement does contain an element of truth namely 
that Sher Khan held his own against the Mongols MaJik Nusrat Khan 
Badr-ud-Dln held the fiefs of Tabnndah and Sunam, Jhejhar and Lakhwal 
and he performed distinguished services by guarding the frontier against 
Mongol attacks ^ Malik Qamr-ud-Din Qir^-i-Taimur held the fief 
of Oudh In that part, as far as the frontier of the Tirhut territory, he 
performed great deeds and obtamed possession of vast booty and compelled 
the Raes and Ranas and mdependent tribes of that country to pay him 
tribute.^ Mahk Tzz-ud-Dln Tughnl-i-Tughan Khan held the fief of 
Lakhnauti He made an mroad into the country of Tirhut from Lakh- 
nauti, and acquired much valuable booty Malik Taj-ud-Din Sanjar-i- 
Tez KMxi led successful expeditions against Mewat ^ 

The dement of the slave system was that it encouraged a party spint 
among the vanous slaves who did not readily submit to any one of their 
fellow- slaves when he became a kmg The T abaqdt-i-Ndsirl gives many 
illustrations of this tendency Iltutmish had to exert himself to bnng under 
control his rivals (slaves) Yaldoz and Aubacha The accounts of the 
mvasions of Changez, Turti and Chughta'i clearly show that it was the 
Mongols and JalaLud-Din who weakened the power of Yaldoz and Quba- 
cha and thus enabled Iltutmish to gain a victory over them Otherwise 
the infant Mushm State m India would have suffered a good deal from the 
tnangular contest for power between the three slaves Iltutmish, Yaldoz 
and Qubacha Maiik Tzz-ud-Din Kabir Khan was one of the slaves of 
Iltutmish Sultan Rukn-ud-Din Fer5z Shah gave him the district of 
Sunam But he jomed the rebels and gave a good deal of trouble to the 
Sultan Radiya won him over to her side but after sometime he again 
showed signs of rebellion The rebelhon was put down,* Malik Ilditi- 
rar-ud-Dln Tughnl Kh^ was another slave of Iltutmish In the time of 
Rukn-ud-Din Fer5z Shah he was the ring-leader of the rebels In the 

1 Baram, 65 2 Nd^tn, 274. 3, ibid , 14& 

4. Und , 243 5 Ibid , (Raverty), 760 6 IbnLt 235 
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time of Sidtan ' Ala-ud-Dln Mas*ud Shah he rebelled but pardoned ^ 
Malik Izz-ud-Dln Balban-i-Kishlu Khan was another slave of Iltutmish 
He was also the rmg-leader of the rebels in the time of Sultan Rukn-ud- 
Din Feroz Sh^ Later on he proceeded to Iraq m the presence of Hal^u 
and came back to Uch The Mongol intendent tegan to exercise his author- 
ity m his provmce ^ Thus he even mtngued with the Mongols against 
the Delhi Sultans, Malik Sher Khan was another slave of Iltutmish 
He also proceeded towards Upper Turkistan and went to the Urdu 
(camp) of the Mongol leader, Mangu Kh^ ^ 

The slave system was organised on an efficient basis by Feroz Sh^ 
Tughlaq Even 'Ala-ud-Din Khilji kept 50,000 slaves * It was however 
Feroz Sh^ who took the keenest mterest in the recrmtment of slaves 
* Afif has ^ven an interesting account of the slave system as it prevailed 
in the time of Fer 5 z Sh^ The Sultan ordered his fief-holders and offi- 
cers to capture slaves whenever they were at war and to pick out and 
send the best for the service of the court When the feudatories went to 
court, they took with them beautiful slaves, dressed and ornamented m the 
most splendid style. Great numbers of slaves were thus collected and 
were employed usefully in the service of the State The most energetic 
were recruited for the army , others with a hterary taste were offered 
different jobs — they spent their time m readmg and committing to memory 
the Holy Book, or in copying books The Sult^ was very anxious to 
have expert artisans to work in the State K^khanas, and hence the most 
intelligent of the slaves were taught mechanical arts so that about 12,000 
slaves became artisans of various kmds A large number of slaves had to 
serve as escort to the kmg When the Sultan went out m state the slaves 
accompamcd him m distinct corps, first the archers fully armed, next the 
swordsmen, the fightmg men, the bandgan-i-mahih riding on male buffa- 
loes, and slaves from the Hazara mounted on Arab and Turkish horses, 
beanng standards and axes. The inferior type of slaves were employed 
m all sorts of domestic duties as water-coolers, butlers, etc. In fact there 
was no occupation in which the slaves of Feroz Shah were not employed.^ 

Dhakam Pal. 
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THE MUSLIM THEORIES OF EDUCATION 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES 


-uJLw* J jJLw# ^ ^ jJUJl 


” To acquire learning is obligatory on every Muslnriy man and 
nxman — Tradition 


SOURCES OF MUSLIM EDUCATION 

I SLAM appeared with the Qur’an, which enjoined on its followers to 
read and learn it ^ The revelation of the Qur’an not only stunulated 
education in the ilhterate population of Arabia, but also initiated 
a number of new branches of learning Copying, readmg, and studying 
of the Holy Scripture was so rapidly growing that within 25 years of his 
prophethocxl the Prophet of Islam had made Arabia a great centre of 
educational activities It is curious to see that Muslim education, which 
made such a good start in the beginning, has found few historians to 
record its periodical progress Lack of sources was commonly supposed 
to have been the cause of this shortage of works on the Muslim science of 
education The appearance of the edition of Zamuji’s brochure on the 
Education of the Student m 1907, first drew the attention 

of European scholars and since then a number of editions of this and 
Similar works have been published The recent publication of Tadh- 
kirat-as-Sdm't, al-Minhdj, islamt Nizdm-e Ta^ltm and other onginal works 
on Muslim education in India have undoubtedly brought to hght cons- 
icferahle matenal regardmg the Islamic system of education, but none of 
them furnishes us with a scientific study of die pnnciples observed by the 
Muslim edticationists We therefore prop>oSe to give below a bnef survey 
of the nature ol* Arabic sources on the Muslim science of education before 
going de 6 p^ into the study of the main subject. 

It has been generally supposed that Mushms have contributed little 
to the science of education ; out a search mto the antique lore of the Mus- 
lims reveals facts just the contrary. In the collections of Traditions like the 
Sahths of Bukhan, Muslim, Abu-Da*ud, and Tirmidhi, the subject of 
knowledge forms a chapter of the main work In these chapters all the 
apostohe Traditions which encouraged learning and explained the import- 
ance and value of knowledge have been collected As early as 463 A H 
Hafiz Ibn 'Abdul-Barr wrote an independent work on the nature of erudi- 
tion under the title Jdrm* Baydn-tl-Tlm, which has been epitomised by 
Mahmasam al-Azhan This work is also compiled on the fines of the 

I Vide Qur’Sme Verses, 17 / 14 , 96 / 1 , 69/91 , V 3/20 
10 * 
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Traditionists and it contains more about the importance of knowledge 
and the place of the Ulema m society than about the saence of edu- 
cation It IS only in the Ihyd*-aU*Ulum of al-Ghazziidi, (d, 505) and the 
Muqaddama of an-Nawawi"^ (d 671) that we for the first time come across 
direct references to the classification of education into religious and non- 
rehgious, lawful and imlawful, and to the qualifications required for the 
teacher and the student But m Ihyd as well as in a later work entitled 
Jawdkir aWIqdam by as-Samhudi^ (d 91 1), m which similar references 
to education are founds the methods of education and courses of studies 
are not dealt with Burhanuddin* Zamuji (d 6th cent ) and Qadi Badrud- 
dm-ibn-Juma'a(632)ar€ the only authors who devoted their works chiefly 
to the science of education In Zamuji^s work Ta'lim-uUMuta'allim 
and Ibn-Juma‘a s Tadhkirat- Sami' not only are the importance of edu- 
cation and qualifications of scholars discussed but the classification of 
education, subjects of studies, and methods of teachmg are also mentioned 
The most remarkable features of these two works are that Zamuji is a 
Hanafi scholar while Ibn-Juma‘a is Shafil , Zamuji in his work generally 
quotes a number of Hanafi scholars like Imam Abu-Hamfa (d 150 A H ) 
Abu- Yusuf (d i82)Mohd b Hasan ash-Shaibam (d i89)Burhanuddin 
al-Murghin^y the author of Hidaya (d, 593 A H.) Zahiruddin Mar- 
ghmam, Najmuddin an-Nasafi, etc , while Ibn-Juma'a m his work refers 
to a majority of Shaffi authonties such as Muhammad b Idris ash-Shafi‘i 
(d 204), Al-Humaidi (d 209), Qadi Husain b Muhammad ash-Shafi‘i 
(d 462) Im^ al-Ghazzali (d 505), etc , the methods and courses of 
studies mentioned by both authors are distmctly at variance with each 
other 

It IS this last mentioned characteristic of these books which we shall 
discuss when we deal with their theones These varymg pnnciples become 
still more promment when we compare the two treatises with other minor 
works written on or about education Among these rmnor works are 
(i) a commentary on Zarnuji’s Ta'lim al-Muta ahm^ and (2) Ibn-Sa‘id's 
(d 749) Irshdd aUQd^id-*xla Asnd Maqdsid"^ which throw further hght 
on the Hanafi school With regard to the Sh^i‘1 school ample references 
are found m Ghazzali's Ihyd-uWUlumy the Muqaddama of Nawawi, the 
Muqaddama of Ibn- Khaldun, and an anonymous MS ® in which selections 
fromlhyajawahirul-'lqdainmd other works have been summanly collect- 
ed Further, in the loth century A H , a scholar of Yamen probably 
Mohd b ‘All ash-Shaukam ash-Shafi‘i^) wrote Adah at-fdlib-wa- 
Muntaha al-Arab ® It is a sort of a guide for students. The author has 

1 MS Osmama University Library No 297 

2 MS O U L No 719 

3 MS O U L No 295 , and Asafia MS 

4 MS O U L No 296 

5 MS O U L No 574 , although Ibn-Khaldun belonged to the MBtild school, yet both Milit and 
ShSfri, b^g Traditionahsts. did not much from one anotiber 

6 MS O U L No 332 
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classified students into four categones> those who aspire to beoime 

Imams or authorities m a particular branch of learning with a view to 
enhghtemng other people » (2) those who confine their studies to the per- 
son^ achievement and do not mtend to benefit humanity by their learning , 
(3) those who want to quahfy themselves so far as to become good members 
ofsoaety , (4) those who specialize either m art or letters, m science or 
craftsmanship For all these four categories particular courses with spe*' 
cial reference to their occupation have been prescribed, and m each course 
the Arabic language and Islamic thedogy are particularly introduced 
Besides the above-mentioned works, there are books which help us 
to understand the methods of teachmg adopted by the Mushm teachers 
Imam Abu-Hanifa, for mstance, wrote Kitdb al-'Ahm waUMuta'alhm^ 
the Book of the Teacher and the Taught) It is written m conversa- 
tional style and some scholastic problems are discussed m it Similarly, 
JaTar ibn Mansur al-Yamani, one of the Shi*a missionaries of the 
3rd century, wrote ''the Book of the Teacher and the Taught^ This 
iso IS wntten in the form of conversation and expands the doctnnes of 
the Ithna 'Ashana sect , but it does not so much reflect on the method 
of teachmg as on the tactics employed by the missionaries to convert 
people to their creed As soon as a student enters the school, he puts 
questions to the teacher, who answers the questions one after the other 
until the mquisitiveness of the student is carried to a climax whence he 
is led to confess faith m the leader of the organisation It may be that 
this method was the usual mode of teaching in the Fatimid schools, the 
Dar'ul- 11 m where political tendenaes were prevalent and along with SIu 'ite 
doctnnes were taught the sciences mhented from Persia and ancient 
Greece ® 


EARLY METHODS OF EDUCATION 

In any case, a careful study of the above-mentioned works shows that 
their authors have tackled the subject of Muslim education from different 
view-points They have not only formulated pnnaples of education but 
have also adopted different methods in teaching A sweepmg survey of 
Muslim education shows that from the early days of Islam to the end of 
the Umyyad period the mam subjects of study contmued to be Qurano- 
logy, holy Tradition, the Arabic language, poetry, and mathematics ^ 
The method of teachmg during these days was chiefly oral transmission 
of the lectures direct from the teacher to his pupil. Emphasis was laid 

1 Edited by Il:>ya al-Ma‘anf an-Nu'maniya. Although the authenticity of this work has been dis- 
puted the contents of the work taUy with what is generally known regarding the kfanafi school 

2 MS Asafiya Library (Arabic Ethics No 428) 

3 HasUng's EncycloptBdta of Reitgwm and Ethics (^dntecture, Muhammadan in Syna and EjEypt) 

4 iLi-1 j "L-LJt j Vi ^ ^ Jj ^ , sec * Uyun {U-Akhbdr, and 

Baydn uwt-Tflkyin by J4hi? ed Sanduli, Vd 11, p 138 ( * Lp ^ U 
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oh the authenticity of the transmitters Only those scholars were consi- 
dered authonties who had received their education through a trustvrorthy 
chain of transmitters. On delivering lectures every teacher had to repeat 
the chain of authorities from whom he had received the particular iirfor- 
mahCHi The tree of these authorities was carefully preserved and trans- 
mitted from father to son When m the Umayyid period the system of 
dictating lectures was introduced, mention of the authorities remained 
part and parcel of the compilations Both methods, oral and dictation, 
contmued till the reign of the ‘Abbasids, when the well-known legal schools 
Hanafi and Shafih were formed, and the practice of committmg the 
lectures to paper prevailed over the oral system. 


' DEFINITION OF MUSLIM EDUCATION 

The legal outlook of the Hanafi and the Shafi'i schools was different , 
but the aim and object of education according to both schools was to 
understand the relation of man with God as revealed in the Holy Qur'an 
This spirit has remained the chief source of all educational activities of 
the Muslims, although it has been approached by different ways and means. 
Im^ Abu-Hanifa says that '' Education means understandmg of what 
makes or mars a soul and learmng somethmg without puttmg it into 
actual practice is meaningless One should therefore know how to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong in regard to both this world and here- 
aft^ and should choose the nght conduct, so that his misguided mtellect 
may not lead him astray and consequently Allah's wrath may fall upon 
him From this statement it appears that education according to Abu- 
Hanifa means to teach a right way of thinking and living. In the like 
manner Zamuji, a follower of the Hanafi school regards knowledge as a 
means to achieve Taqwa (pious conduct).^ The word Taqwa is a compre- 
hensive term and therefore requires explanation 

Different authors have explamed Taqwa m different ways The com- 
mentator^ of Ta*llm al-Mutaalhm explaining the term says Literally 
It means to guard against injury and it implies strict precaution , m the 
terminology of the Shari‘a (divine law) it means keepmg oneself from 
all that IS injurious to the human soul from the point of view of 

1 Zaniuji says, " Knowledge ( ^ ) is a quality which illumines the mmd and education ( * 2 * ) 
provides insight mto secrets of learning and mediods of treatment , ” and Im 5 m Abu-Hanifa says 

4. jji V! jU l ^ j \ 

See Ta*Hm al-Muta*alhm, Bombay edition 1307 pp 3 and 4 

2 Ta*lim d Mutii'aliim, Bombay edition 1307 A H , p 3 

^ 1 A&i X# ^ 1 ^ ^ J ^ I \ 

3 This oofnirwntary mithe MS of O U is ascribed to Mohd b Kludll while in the catalogue 

of the As^ It is ascribed to C^di Zakana airAn^Srl though the Asafia MS does not contain the 
author*6 name, jn tbe published work is Shaikh lama'll (Cairo edition). 
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Other- worldliness It is stated that 'Umaritm 'Abdul- ‘Aziz took it to meaa 
discarding all that God has prohibited and executing what is ordained, 
and some ^diolars are said to have descnbed the Muttaqi {pious or 
prudent) as one who foregoes even suchthmgs as are not objecti^ to by 
the Shari'a, fearing that he may fall a victim to things objectionable,^ 
Cahph 'Aliy is said to have stated that to obtain Taqwa (Piety) 
five habits are necessary , until the foUowmg five habits are acquired^ 
Taqwa is not achieved 

1 Hard hving and hard struggle should be preferred to the easy- 
gomg life 

2 Submission to the will and mercy of God should be preferred 
to confidence in one's own capacity 

3 Humbleness should be preferred to greatness and grandeur 

4 Staple food should be preferred to the redundant 

5 Life after death should be preferred to the hfe of this world 
(or death should be preferred to hfe)^ 

The commentator proceeds to explain that Taqwa is m fact divided 
into three stages The first stage is to keep away from unlawful thmgs 
with a view to avoiding the permanent punirfiment mflicted on the smners 
in Hell, as this sense is used in the Qur^c Verse 
T ^ ^ I ) [And imposed on them the word of self-restraint] The 
second stage is to refram from all that makes one smful by domg or not 
doing It This is what is generally known as Taqwa in the Shan' a and 
the same meanmg is used m the Qur'^c Verse { ^ o 1 V i) \j \^\o\Jj 

[And if the people of the township had believed and kept from evil] 
And the third stage is to abandon everything that makes one forget God 
and to devote oneself whole-heartedly to His service This meanmg of 
Taqwa is found m the Qur'^c Verse(^ < t 1 1 ) 

[O Ye who beheve ^ Observe your duty to AUah with right observance] 
Knowledge, the commentator goes on to say, is a means of achievmg 
Taqwa (pious conduct), because refrainmg from unlawful things is pos- 
sible only when one knows what is fortadden and what is lawful, and 
without this knowledge none can prevent himself from committmg sm ^ 
From the above explanation it is obvious that knowledge according to 
the Muslim educationists is a means to achieve right conduct (Taqw^) 
and not an end m itself The Muslim education therefore prepares man- 
kmd for a particular conduct prescnbed by the Prophet of Mam This 
conduct implies. purging the h^rt of all worldly ambitions and raxsmg 
the standard of the mtellect to a level which aims at ruling the forces of 

^ iSj^ 1 J ^ ^ J J ^ ^ See Ckjmmentaiy 

on TafiUn MS O U Le^cs see also Raghib al-lsfahinl''s Mtifraddt'cd- Qutr^dn tj ^ 

Ctemcntary on MS O U Leaf 1 6, 
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nature and to utiike it for die betterment of humamty. Thus the Muslim 
education, equipping the student with beauties of head and heart, enables 
him to live m a world where Prophets and Cahphs as vicegerents of God 
rule over a population of right-thinking, plam-hving and God-feanng 
men. In other words, ^‘Muslim'' to the educationists of Islam is a synonym 
of gentleman — gentleman in the sense of one who follows pnnciples of 
hberty, equality and fraternity m matters of this world and who 
hves and dies for faith, piety and justice m order to achieve the 
blessings of his Creator m the hfe after death. With this object in view 
the Hanafi school aims at the spiritual as well as mtellectui develop- 
ment of human nature, as Ibn-Sahd says, '' We are in need of developing 
both the theoretical and the practical capaaties of human beings since 
this IS the ^ only way of achieving blissful life, and when it is admitted 
that this object is gained through knowing the nature of the things which 
lead us to beheve in God and do the right it becomes obligatory that we 
should acquire knowledge, for it helps us to understand the nature of thmgs 
and enables us to choose virtues and avoid evil deeds In this defin- 
ition the most striking point is that emphasis is laid on perfecting the man 
mentally as well as physically In accordance with this definition edu- 
cation ought to awaken the mner capacities uftich he dormant in human 
nature, and they should develop to their full extent in order to play 
their destmed part in teaching man the right mode of livmg This shows 
that knowledge m the opimon of Ibn-Sahd may be acquired through m- 
tefiect just as it is achieved by studying the revelations of the Prophets 
Ibn-Sahd acknowledges that divme revelation is superior to intellectual 
achievement , but he says that all branches of learning, however low 
their comparative intrinsic merits, are generally useful and not mjunous 
as ignorance is ^ This view seems to have been shared by Imam Abu- 
Haiiifa and his school, as Zamuji writes — * ^ 

id It " \ j I -Uc-Ufcjfl? jij -iisii jU t ji* ^ ^ j 

** That (a student) should beheve in God on the basis of reason because 
the faith of an imitator or blind follower ( ), even if it is correct 

according to our school, will be considered a sm so dong as it is not con- 
firmed by reason and intellect/’^ 


^ 1.^ j J*A- j jj-1 Jijj 4^ ^ V 1 4^^ ^ ^ k 1 f|jj> jiT" ^ j 

fj* J J? I ^ XnitAi J \ U jb Jp kj jfcU J ' 

Irsbdd al-Qd^d, MS O U Leaf I 

2 a* J* J> V J 

Irshdd al-Qa?idl 4 S O U Leaf 3 ij V jk*j> Jj 

2 Ta'fim al-Mida^alhTnt ed Bc®dbay, p 5 
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Tins statement indicates whs^ great importance the Hanafi school 
attached to the growth of the mtellect and to the intellectual realization 
of the relation existing between man and God Objections to these views 
of the Hanafi school seem to have been raised durmg the lifetime of 
Im^Abu-Hanifa, who has defended his school of thoi:^t m a brochure 
entitled aWAhm wal-Mutaalhm In this brochure a student asks the Imam 
why we should enter mto such (scholastic) studies, m view of the fact 
that they did not exist during the penod of the Prophet's Compamons. 
In answer to this question the Im^ says, The Companions of the 
Prophet were not m need of learmng these (studies) for the simple reason 
that in those days there were not people who found fault with the religion 
of Islam and considered murder of the Mushms permissible , but now 
Muslims are bound to learn how to distmguish between the right and 
WTong'doer m order to defend themselves and their rehgion And the 
example of the Prophet's Compamons quoted above can be compared 
with that of people who have no fightmg enemies standmg against them 
and therefore do not require ammumtion , but when Mushms are passing 
through trial and are brought face to face with fightmg enemies the need 
for ammiimtion is imperative. Under these circumstances, even if a man 
keeps quiet and docs not take active part m religious controversies, he 
cannot prevent his mmd from occupymg itself with them and bemg 
afifected by the views of one of the two contending parties, and the mind 
being the mam source of all activities it should be guarded against un- 
healthy influences For if a man confesses the faith of Islam with the lip 
or tongue while he disbeheves it m his heart, he is not regarded as a Mus- 
lim, but if a man beheves in Islam from the core of his heart, although he 
has not expressed it, he is a perfect Muslim m the eye of AUah This 
defence of mtellectual studies shows that the question had remamed a 
bummg topic m the ddiys of Imam Abu-Hanifa, But later on it found 
support in Ibn-^a*s (d 428) romance Salman and Ibsal and Ibn-Tufail's 
(d 581) allegory Hayy tbn Yaqzan^ m which human intellect is shown 
as capable of discovering divme wisdom Ibn-Tufail's allegory explams 
the nature and mner capacities of human intellect Hayy ibn Yaqzan 
is bom to unknown parents m a barren island and is brought up under 
the care of a deer far from human society Although he hves among 
animals, imitates the habits of the beasts, and copies the notes of the 
birds, yet as he grows up, he learns intuitively how to hve like human 
being and consequently discovers the nature of the whole universe and 
its Creator with the help of Kis own intellect. Thus it app^trs that the 
mtellectual theory of kimwledge which origmated in the Hanafi school 
received wider circulation and became popular m the eastern as well as 
the western parts of the Muslim worlcf 

On the other hand. Imam Shafi*i and his school held a different vievr 
of education altogether In the opimon of this school knowledge received 


I Kitab al-‘Ahm waUMuta*alhm, Hyderabad, Dcccan, pp 2 and 3 
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through channels other than prophetic revelation was of little importance, 
and an mtellectuai approach to the realization of divine wisdom was 
supposed to be misleading Education according to Ibn-Juma*a was a 
medium for drawing people nearer to God and for spreadmg and reviving 
divine law ^ Teachers, in the opimon of this school, are torch-bearers of 
prophetic revelation and it is their duty to illuminate the minds of their 
pupils with divine inspiration To these educatiomsts (unlike the Hanafis) 
faith in God as taught by the Prophet required no confirmation by human 
intellect They therefore dishked philosophical studies and dogmatic 
theology It is related that Abu-Ibrahim aJ-Muzni was once discussing 
with Imam Shafil m the style of the scholastics After the discussion 
was over, Im^ Shafi^i asked him My boy ^ shall I point out to you 
what IS better than this (scholastic theology)?*' ''Yes/* he said " My boy,** 
said the Imam, " for this learmng (dogmatism) if you understand it correctly 
you will receive no reward, and if you misunderstand it, you will become 
an unbeliever So why do you not learn a science for which, if correctly 
understood, you will be rewarded, and if mistaken, you will be doing no 
sm ** What is that learmng ?** asked al-Muzni “ It is Fiqh ** (Islamic 

J urisprudence)** said the Im^ Whereupon al-Muzm began to study 
^iqh under Im^ Sh^i'i ^ Similarly, Abu-Thaur is said to have first 
followed the Hanafi school of law, whose adherents are called supporters 
of analogy ( J*' ) but when he came in contact with Im^ Shaft ‘I 

he adopted the Shafi'i method in which apostohc Traditions are stnctly 
followed Furthermore, Imto Shaffi is said to have mentioned that it 
is far better that God should see his servants plunged into all sorts of sms 
(except polytheism) than that He should see them indulging in dogmatic 
theology 

This attitude of the Sh^i'i school agamst scholasticism continued 
until some members of the Shafi'i school protested Imam Ghazzali 
came forward and declared that one branch of leammg should not be 
deprecated m order to exalt another, and he also suggested a middle 
course between the orthodox and the extreme scholastics ^ His attitude 
was similar to that of David Hume who was inclined to scepticism and 
yet beheved in the limitations of the intellect He refused blind faith on 
the one hand and on the other proved the mability of intellect to become 
a reliable source of knowledge (see Munqidh mm ad-Daldl Imam Nawawi 

I Tadhkiratus‘Sdm\, p 47 

2 Tahaqdt ash-ShdJi* la^ Vol I, pp 241 and 228 , Tadhkirah, p n6 

3 Vol I, p 50 ( \ ) and see p 20 where he says 

V-U- cJi f j t j jT jSi I f uM ^ ujVI 

j jL J» ^ I* L’ > ^ ^ j U U 'jdr \ ^ j’j ^ IJH JU 

- Cj I UC 1 i 

See also llxdm cd-'Awdm 'an *llm li-Kalam , strangely enough, Shifi'l scholars produced considerable 
literature on scholastic subjects This may be due to the keen competition and intensive contro crsies 
which were then raging between the two sdiooU 
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also differed from Im^ Sh^*i in this respect, for he says Our 
Imam ash-Shafi‘i has exaggerated in showing the study of dogmatics 
as forbidden ( has gone too far to make it a sm for which 

severe pumshment will be inflicted on its adherents 

From the above discussion it appears that knowledge from the pomt 
of view of Its sources was divided into prophetic revelation and intellec- 
tual achievement The Shafi‘i school devoted itself chiefly to the former 
theory while the Hanafi school combmed both theones in its system of 
education These differences of opinion m the theories of knowledge 
permeated both schools, and remained the mam source of all their edu- 
cational activities ^ 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS 

These schools not only differed from one another in their legal pnn- 
ciples and educational theones but also held different views with regard 
to the classification of the subjects of studies, cumcula, and methods of 
teaching That these differences were not merely theoretical is proved 
by the fact that when Madrasas were transferred from mosques to separ- 
ate buildings, Sh^h Madrasas existed separate from Hanafi Madrasas 
In Bagdad, Mosul, Damascus, Halab, Egypt and Nisapur there were sever- 
al Hanafi Madrasas under the 'Abbasids In the i sth century m Damas- 
cus alone there were 33 Hanafi, 31 Sh^'i, 9 Hanbali, and one Maliki Mad- 
rasas, and 6 were used by both Shafihs and Hanafis ® Moreover, it is 
reported that Madrasas devoted to one out of the four legal schools had 
one Liwan on the court, a Madrasa used by two rites had two Liwans, 
and State Madrasas which accommodated four legal schools consisted 
of four Liwans and each sect was installed m one of the four Liwans ^ 
The separate quarter for each school m these monuments of architecture 
proves that each followed a particular course of studies Not only that 
but also Shafi'i professors were preferably employed m Shifli'i Madrasas 
and Hanafi professors m Hanafi Madrasas For instance, ail those 
professors who are said to have been teachers m the Sh^fiy Madrasas 


1 in-Nawawi^s Muqaddama MS O U I t ^ L» j I 

2 It IS cunous to find that although Hanafi scholars were supporters of intellectual learning, a great 

number of Shahh scholars wrote on Islamic scholasticism (|* This may be due to the fact that m 

view of the increasing demand of the mteilcctual sciences, the Shafih scholars bad to adopt a middle 
course in defence of their school, and had to reconcile the extreme rationalists on die one side and the 
enthusiast Traditionalists on the other 

3 EncycUfpcedia of Islam " Masjid, ” p 381 

4 IbuL, " Masjid (Architecture p 423 and p 381 
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at an-Nizamia at Bagdad were Shafi'i scholars^ 

These schools of law did not confine their studies to a special course 
of junsprudence as is generally supposed That they taught in these 
Madrasas all branches of learning is apparent from the subjects of study 
which they recommended 

Subjects of study according to the Hanafi school were divided into 
compulsory ( ) and optional ( ) Explainmg the Prophet's 

Tradition *'To acquire knowledge is the duty of every Muslim, man and 
woman," the commentator of Zamuji says '"To acquire knowledge is 
obligatory on every grown-up man and woman And among the obliga- 
tory subjects are cogmsance of the oneness of God and His attributes 
and faith m the mission of the Prophet, for conventional and blmd 
faith in Islamic dogmas is not allowed by the Hanafis, on the basis of 
these Qur anic Verses ^ 

1 So learn that there is no God save Allah ( ^ ^ Vi J iV 4 i ( s 

2 We will certainly show them our signs (0'^ I \>T 

Further, it is obligatory on every grown-up Mushm, be he rich or 
poor, to learn rules and regulations of prayer, cleanlmess, and to know 
the pnnciples of Zakat and pilgrimage m order to be able to perform 
these duties when required But higher studies which enable one to pass 
mdividual judgement in matters of the SharFa and to decide legal cases 
are enumerated among optionals ( LT ^ and this means that if one of 
the citizens has acquired optional subjects the rest of the population 
is not necessarily obliged to learn them The Hanafis therefore en- 
joined on the reigning caliph to see that there was in a city at least one 
scholar fully qualified m higher studies They also advised that higher 
studies should be taken up after learmng some craft in order to provide 
livelihood so that the students might proceed m higher studies with 
peace of mind In the view of this school those subjects were also 
regarded as compulsory which a Muslim needed in order to help him 
to distinguish between the lawful ( ) and the forbidden things 

( ) m the occupation which he had undertaken Thus the rudi- 
ments of devotional services ( prayer ( ), cleanliness ( ), 


1 Ibn-Khalbk 5 n, cd Wustenfeld Further differences m their opinions and methods of teaching vide 
Ibn-Khaliikan Nos 560, 569, 578 and Naw^wf s biography of Shahb The school of Abu-Hanifa called 
rationalistic by his opponents Vide (Under Alp Arslan,) Ifcai-Khallikan The founder of the Ni^Smia at 
Bagdad had laid down that the chair of Philology in that institution should be held by a Shafi'ite, 
vide Ibn-Khallikan, No 565, Vol, VI, p 80 , Ib Khal pp 5, 37, 38, 88, 373, 403 606 

. 4. U.r . LJ \ ^ V! Lj ^ 

2 See commentary on Ta'ltm, MS O U , Leaf 12 

3 Commentary on Ta'lim, MS O U , Leaf 12 
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Zakat ( ) super-property tax, law of mamageand inhentance, 

etc — are as m\K:h compul»Dry subjects as contractual transaction 
{ ) fot men dealing in trade ai^ commerce Moreover, subjects 

like ethics, hygiene (medicine, — ) and astrology as far as it is helpful 
in finding out the direction of the Qiblah (Ka'bah), and timing of prayer 
are also recommended by the Hanafis ^ 

This course of studies leads us to conclude that the Hanafi sch(X)l 
possessed a wide range of studies in both the elementary and the higher 
stages of education, and left the selection of the subjects at the discretion 
of the student according to his varymg need They reahzed that all stu- 
dents are not intellectually fit to attain every kind of learmng They 
therefore wished to deal with each case individually, and advised that 
teachers should guide the students to select a course of studies according 
to their mdividual taste That this fact was fully grasped by the Hanafis 
IS observed m a statement of Zarnuji and his commentator who says 
** The teacher knows what particular subject suits a student and what 
goes hand m hand with his nature, for natures differ one from the other, 
and if jurisprudence ( ^ ) suits one, the Arabic language appeals the 
other That this theory was put into actual practice is shown by the 
fact that Mohd Ibn Ismail al-Biddian is said to have started reading the 
Book of Prayer (Fiqh) with Mohd b al-Hasan,^ who advised him to take 
up to the study of Holy Traditions Hereafter Bukhan commenced the 
study of the apostolic Tradition and subsequently became Imam of this 
branch of leammg and his Sahth is regarded as next to the Qur’an This 
shows that the Hanafi school allowed free play to mdividual imtiative 
But such scope and choice of subject are not found in the Shafih school 

The subjects of study were classified by the Shafihs into religious 
( ) and non-religious ( ) Non- religious subjects comprised 

the forbidden ( ), the disliked ( -j/* ), and the permissible ( 

The most strictly forbidden subjects were sorcery, astrology, philosophy 
and all that was hkely to stimulate doubt m the minds of the believers 
Religious education was divided into three classes, inz (i) obligatory 
(2) optional voluntary or supererogatory f > ). 

Among the compulsory subjects the Shafils mcluded all that was neces- 
sary to enable a Muslim to perform devotional services, hke the rules 
of ablution, prayer, etc Imam Shafih and his followers further made 
It obligatory on the parents to teach their children what was required of 
them as Muslims Besides knowing elementary rules of cleanhness, 
prayng and fasting, they ou^t to luaow the unlawfulness of adultery, 
theft, dnnking, lying, backbitmg, etc Such subjects of ethics to some 
members of this school were permissible and to some obligatory, and 
when they were supplemented by subjects like Quranology, Fiqh, the 


1 Ta'lXm oI-Muta'oIhm, ed Bombay, p 5 and the MS, O U No 2^5, Leaf 3 

2 Ibid , p, 8 and Cbmmentary^MS O U , Leaves 25 and 26, 

3 Jbd, p 8 
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Arabic language, etc this course was regarded as praiseworthy, — , 
But all memtirs agreed that the education of the children and young 
slaves on the basis of the Qur'anic verse \ j>J\ I 

was compulsory They further laid down that the cost mvolved in com- 
pulsory education should be withdrawn from the child's property, and 
m case the child had no property, his guardian was made responsible 
for his education. Similarly the cost of praiseworthy or secondary edu- 
cation was to be borne either by the child or by his guardian, but Imam 
Sh^h made the expenses of compulsory education a necessary part of 
the total expenditure legally payable to the mothers of the children ^ 

Optionals according to Shaft i school, as far as religious education 
is concerned, are all those subjects which are indispensable for Muslims 
m understanding fully the faith of Islam, such as learning of the Qur'^, 
Prophetic Traditions and their allied subjects, jurisprudence, the Arabic 
language and grammar and biographies of the Traditionists, the princi- 
ples connected with consensus of opimon ( ) and legal differences 

( ) Optionals among the non-religious studies arc all those subjects 

which men require for the mamtenance of human society, like medicine, 
mathematics, etc 

The last kmd of education m the Shaft 'i school is what is called 
voluntary ( and it means to have command over all the principles 
of learning and to master subjects already studied as optionals ^ 

Education as classified above by the two schools reveals the following 
diflferences — 

HANAFI SH^FLI 

1 Faith in Allah and the Prophet i Faith in Allah as revealed in the 

should be rooted m the mind and based Qur'an should be accepted unquestion- 
on firm intellectual grounds mgly 

2 Compulsory education in the ele- 2 At the elementary stage such reli- 

mentary stage should consist of all those gious subjects are compulsor> as child- 

religious and non- religious subjects which ren will require for devotional services 
one requires daily in practical life when they grow up 

3 The higher stage of education 3 The higher stage of education 

provides a vast choice of subjects for indudes deeper knowledge of the different 
study , intellectual studies are combined branches of religious learning and some 
with the religious, and selection of the non-rehgious studies hke mathematics, 
subject is made according to the taste medicine, history, literature, etc but 
of the student purely intellectual and scholastic studies- 

were discouraged 

COURSES OF STUDY 

As the above-mentioned theories were fundamentally different from 
each other, each school followed its own course of study Hanafis did 

I Nawawi's Muga^ickima MS OU No 2^7 ( } and Ihya al-'Ulum 

Muqaddamaof^aw^wi ( ^ I f pp 13-20 

E — 11 


2 
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not allow conventionalism and blind foliowiiig in matters of feith, the 
philosophy of Divimty ( ^Hm-at-Tauhtd) was therefore given first 
place m their curriculum Next to the tenets concerning God and His 
attributes the saence of jurisprudence was taught It was followed by 
Arabic language, grammar, c^^phy, and dialectics as far as neces- 
sary.^ But as education with the Shafi'is was based on submission to Tra- 
dition and Divme Revelation, they required no mtellectual study of faith 
and started their studies with the Qur*^c exegesis. Their pnnaple 
was that subjects which were superior according to their intrinsic merits 
should supersede the other subjects Quranology was succeeded by the 
study of Hadith, pnnciples of theology, prmaples of Fiqh, the particular 
school of Fiqh, legal differences of the jurists, Arabic grammar and 
Dialectics ^ That the Sh^h practically adopted this course of studies 
IS proved by the fact that al-Qasim ibn Sallam ash-Shafi'i is said to have 
studied first the Qur’an and then Hadith and finally jurisprudence ® 
Similarly, Ibn Abi Hatim says that his father did not allow him to take 
up Hadith hterature until he had studied the Qur’an ^ 

Although the text-books m the Sh^h and Hanafi schools were 
changed from time to time yet their pnnciples m adopting a particular 
curriculum remamed the same These principles were firstly that one 
should proceed from simple and epitomised works to detailed and more 
difficult subjects , secondly that the subjects which are important and 
superior with regcird to their intrmsic merits should supersede other 
subjects ^ These prmciplescontmued till the 7th century A H , as Zamuji 
andibn-juma'a are quite conscious of their different methods and record 
them pointedly while discussmg the selection of the subjects. Even m 
the days of Ibn- Khaldun the Sh^h curnculum may have been current 
in the western lands of Islam, for Ibn-Khaldun, referring to the branches 
of rehgious education m order of precedence, gives first place to Qurano- 
logy, which IS followed by Hadith, prmaples of Fiqh, Fiqh (jurisprudence), 
scholastic theology ( ), and Arabic literature ® But m the 8th 

century A H , m the western parts of the Muslim world, some reaction 
against this curriculum seems to have been at work, since Ibn-Khaldun 
(d 808) mentions a protest lodged against the teachmg of the Qur’m 
at the elementary stage while children were unable to understand the 
meaning of the Qur’^c Verses Further, when Qadi Abu-Bakr ibn 
al-'Arabi proposed that the teaching of Arabic language and hterature 
should be undertaken first, as is done m the Andalusian schools, and 
then mathematics, Quranology; principles of theology, Fiqh, dialectics 

1 Commentary on Talim MS OU Leaves and 17 

2 An-Nawawi's Muqaddairui, Tadhktra, pp 35, 36, 58 Addb at-Ta'limf M 5 O U No 574, p 22. 

3 Tabagdt-as-ShdJiya, Vol I, p 270, and Tadhktra, 

4 Tadhfeirat (Dhahabi), Vol HI, p 47 

5 Ta'lim al-Muta'alhm, ed Bombay, p 13 and Tadhktra as-Sam't pp, 55, 57, 113 

6 Muqaddama of Ibn -KhaidGn, p 381 

7 Ib*d , p 494. 
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and the science of Tradition should be followed, Ibn-Khaldun supported 
this scheme and also defended the commencement of education with the 
readmg: of the Qur'^ He held that they started studies with the teaching 
of the Qur'm as a good augury on account of its sanctity and that it was 
useful m the elementary stage of education, for older children do not 
study the Qm’an so readily as they do under the supervision of their 
parents ^ The fact is that m countnes where Arabic was not the mother- 
tongue, the startmg of education with the Qur’^ seems to have become 
a problem, since the commumty was not prepared to break away from its 
conventional environment , but m Arabic- speakmg countries the question 
did not arise, and therefore the Hanafi and Sh^h educationists of the 
Arab world have not tackled the problem With them it was only in 
the secondary stage of education that the study of Arabic language and 
literature -became important The eastern lands of Islam also differed 
from the western in the fact that m the east there were separate Maktabs 
for teaching Arabic script, whereas in the west the Arabic language and 
its scnpt were taught together in one and the same school Another notable 
feature of the Andalusian school of studies was that it not only gave pre- 
cedence to Arabic language and literature but also imparted mstiuc- 
tion daily m more than one subject of arts and science ^ Such a combma- 
tion of subjects was allowed by ShafTis only m exceptional cases, with 
students who were considered capable of leammg more than one subject 
at a time ^ 

A glance at the courses adopted by Muslim scholars m India shows 
that they followed the Hanafi curriculum as scholastic science and juris- 
prudence were taught before Quranology and Tradition Arabic language 
and logic were also given preference at the elementary stage ^ 

METHODS OF TEACHING 

Apart from the above-mentioned differences in the courses of 
studies, the methods of teachmg adopted by both the Shafih and Hanafi 
schools were remarkably distinct from each other The Hanafis aimed 
at developmg the mental and memorial faculties of the students* For 
this purpose they laid down that a lesson should begin with as much as 
a student could memorize by repeatmg it twice, and the quantity should 
be gradually mcreased until the student becomes accustomed to leammg 
lengthy lessons.^ But Hanafis took care that, however lengthy a lesson 

1 Mttqaddama of Ibn-Khaidun, p 494 

2 Ibid , p 493 

3 Tadhktrat^as-Satn*if pp 57, xr6 and 117 

4 The cumculum known by the name of Ni?amia which the Indian schools adapted was as follows • 

1 Etymology 5 Logic 9 Principles of Islamic Law, 

2 Syntax 6 Arithmetic 10 Schokstiasm 

3 Rhetoric, 7 Philosophy (anaent) 1 1 Qur'^ic Commentary* 

4 Literature, 8 Islamic Law 12 Hadith 

5 Ta'Um aI-Muta*cdhm, ed Bombay, p 13 
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might be, it should provide ample time for the student to concentrate 
over it and to enable him to grasp its meaning completely. With a view 
to traming the intellect, the Hanafis laid great emphasis on the necessity 
for discussion ( ) and deliberation ( ) between the students, 

while Sh^hs adopted ( ) comradeship and encouraged them to 

repeat lessons together The motto m the Hanafi school was '' concent- 
rate and understand '' , and they also said, To remember 

two letters is better than to hear a good deal It was therefore quality 
and not quantity that counted with the Hanafis 

Shafihs also preferred quahty to quantity, but as they were Tradition- 
ahsts, their quality meant not intellectual traimng for original research 
but accuracy and correct reading and remembermg of the texts They 
therefore emphasized the collation and correction of the texts before 
remembering them ^ So the teacher m this school was asked to explain 
his lectures with the help of similes, resemblances, references to dif- 
ferent versions, demonstration of their accuracy, strong and weak pomts 
of the texts, the authenticity of the authorities quoted, and the teacher's 
own views supported by authentic sources This method of teaching 
leads us to say that Shafihs adopted comparative methods in their studies* 
To elucidate the pomt further we may quote below the modes of discus- 
sion employed by Imam Abu-Hanifa and Imam Sh^h in explanation 
of their points of view 

SHAFFI METHOD HANAFI METHOD 

Ishaq ibn Rahwayh asked ash-Shafi'iy On a student s asking Imam Abu 
what was his opmion about the lawful- Hanifa whether a believer who has 
ness of using the hide of a dead animal committed unpardonable sin will be 

■' To tan the hides is to clean them,” reprded ^ an enemy of God (unbehev- 
said the Imam “)• replied 

“What IS your reason ’ ” asked Ishaq “ wiU not be considwed as an 
Whereupon Shafi'i quoted the Hadith of sp long as he has not 

which IS traced back to Maymtina atedoned Tauhid (faith in the oneness 

The latter said that the prophet passed °f enemy 

by a dead goat and said, “ Why do you finds fault with him, 

not make use of the goat's skm while the believer, however great a 

T ^ 1 j 1 . T- t r Ti sinner he may be, loves (jod more than 

IshSq replied that m a TradiUonof Ibn- ajjythmg else (The test is that) if he is 
Ukaim the Prophet is said to have to choose between the punishment 

wnt^ to them only one month brfore God, he will prefer 

he died that they should not m^e " The student said, If he 

of the hides of dead bodies As th^ loved God, he would not have disobeyed 
message w^ written only one month - Yes," said the Imam, “ the son 

before the Prophet died, it can be ^ken father and sometimes disobeys 

to have abrogated the Hadith of May- ^i^i Similarly the behever loves God 

muna Shah i said My authority even if be disobeys him "3— 

m this case is authontative Tradition 
and m yours, a letter" (authenticity of 
which IS considered doubtful) — 

1 Ta'hm aUMutaHhm pp 13 and 14* 

2 Tadhkira as-Samt, 121 and 142 

3 Jahaqat as-Shafiya, Vol I, p 237, 49 , Kitdb *Altm xml^Muta'alhm, pp 14 and 15 
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Thus we see in these modes of discussion that with the Shah'i's authority 
IS the sole cnterion for judging all problems while reason is the pivot 
of discussion m the Hanafi method 

Both schools, however, agreed that the lectures should not be commit- 
ted to paper unless they are fully understood and remembered They 
also unammously held that by education the students should intend to 
achieve pious conduct and look up to the Prophet for gmdance m life. 
They should in no case use education as a means to gam worldly ambi- 
tions They therefore made education a sacred duty equal m merit to 
devotional exercises To them the place of learning, be it mosque or 
Madrasa, was a holy sanctuary where both the teacher and the taught 
assembled to serve Allah To receive education was as good a duty as 
praymg, festmg, etc , because Muslims intending to learn would have 
to equip themselves with pious motives and abide by a prescribed et- 
iquette of learning just as they prepared themselves for praying and other 
Islamic ntes The rules and regulations of this etiquette were defined 
and a number of brochures imder the title Adah aUMuta^allim, 
Conduct of the Students,'' had been written Accordmg to this et- 
iquette the relation of the teacher and his pupil was like that of father and 
son and the examples set by the Prophet, his Compamons, and the recog- 
nised Ulema were followed The teacher used to put on clean clothes, 
perform ablution, and read out verses of the Qur'^ before starting his 
lecture In the Madrasa, however, there was all the environment required 
for a Muslim commumty It was as it were a mimature of the Muslim 
society existing outside the school. As the students of the Madrasas 
found a more or less similar environment outside their school, the cry of 
modem educatiomsts that school education has departed too far 
from the actualities of hfe did not then exist 

Mohd Abdul Mu'id Khan. 
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The AlUlndia Law Conference. 

T he originality imbibed and the activity fostered among the Alumm 
of the Osmama Umversity has exacted the tribute from the Rt, 
Hon'ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who recently observed that Hyder- 
abad had become one of the big centres of thinking and domg in India. 

Under the patronage of His Exalted Highness and the auspices of the 
Osmama University, the first All-India Law Conference was convened 
m Hyderabad m the third week of July last, with Sir Maurice Gwyer as 
General President-elect, and others as Sessional Presidents 

The Hon Nawab "Alam Yar Jung Bahadur, Law and Ecclesiastical 
Member, delivered the welcome address and remarked that a common 
meeting ground for legislature, class-room. Bench and Bar had become a 
great need Hyderabad was a fit place for holding the first session for 
its glonous legal traditions, past and present If it was m Kalyani (Hyder- 
abad) that Mitdkshara was compiled, it was also here that we produced 
Fatdwd Kdfurxya and Fatdwd Tdtdr-Khdmya As for the present-day 
work, our Dahratul-Ma'anf and Ihya'ul-Ma'anf an-Nu^maniya have 
already earned mtemational reputation for editmg classical books on 
Muslim jurisprudence We are m advance of British India in relievmg 
judiciary from the burden of Revenue and providmg the highest 
legal education through the medium of an Indian language, besides 
translatmg into Urdu about a score and more standard books on different 
branches of Law from half a dozen languages. 

H E the President of the Council, m inauguratmg the Conference, 
conveyed the Royal Message, so graciously sent by H. E H. the Nizam 
to the Conference It reads ‘ — 


The Royal Message 

'' I send my greetmgs to this first session of the All-India Law 
Conference There exists m my Domimons the complete separation 
of the executive from the judiciary, and this separation is one of the 
basic features of my admimstration The High Court, endowed with 
12 * 
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my charter, enjoys a position of digmty and independence as the 
highest court m the State A special department for the study and 
teachmg of Law has been created in the Osmama Umversity and has 
been contributing not only to the personnel of my judicial service but 
also to the Bar, the relations between which and the Bench have 
remamed cordial 

Underlymg both the admimstration and the study of Law is the 
fundamental idea of a reign of Law which must be the foundation of 
every admimstration I trust that in promotmg a study of Law and of 
its chfiFerent aspects and in affording a medium for exchange of ideas, 
this Conference will not only succeed in creating popular interest in 
an academic study of Law but also result m a full appreciation of 
its place m the life of a commumty 

On account of the unavoidable absence of Sir Maurice Gwyer, due 
to his indisposition. Sir ‘ Abdul-Qadir took the Chair and said Hyderabad 
had now become a great centre of learmng m all branches of studies 
She was rendermg a special service by adopting Urdu as the medium of 
instruction instead of a foreign language He emphasized on the need 
of raising the standard of legal profession and teaching , and testified 
to the high standard maintamed m the Osmama Umversity, for he had 
examined papers and theses many a time , in this connection he particularly 
referred to the ongmality of Osmamans who were covering fields in 
research not yet trodden by others before. 

Among the Sessional Presidents Mr Mir Akbar 'All Khan spoke about 
the law of fiefs and royal grants m the Islaimc State of Hyderabad Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru referred to the vast field of researches in Islamic Law 
and pointed out the many onginal contributions of Abu-Yusuf and others. 
A number of learned papers were contnbuted, of which the following 
may be noted here — 

I Law of Marriage A Study in Companson and Contrast, by 
Dr Hamid All 

2 Muslim Notion of Conflict of Laws, by Dr. M Hamidullah. 

3 Muslim Law of Hyderabad, by Mr. Basit All Khan. 

4. Similarities in Muslim and Hmdu Jurisprudence, by Mr. B. N. 
Chobe 

5 Evolution of the Islamic Admimstration of Justice, Mr. Md 
Ghawth 

6 Law and Custom, with Particular Reference to Islam, by Mr 
'Abdul-Qadir 

7 Ongin and Development of the Company Laws of Islam, by Mr 
WahiduUah Khan 

8 Muslim Conception of Liberty and Freedom, by Mr ^Abdus- 
Sattar 
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9 Place of Fuqaha m Islamic system of Law. 

Among the resolutions passed by the Conference the foUowmg are 
of Islamic mterest — 

In legal teachmg more attention should be paid to onental 
theones than has so far been the case 

It IS desirable that an annual survey of world laws should be 
undertaken 

Law Exhibition 

It was a novel idea to orgamse a Law Exhibition in order to make the 
Law Conference more popular and attractive and it was a great success 
Hon Dr Sir Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, the Education Member, per- 
formed the openmg ceremony The entrance gate was decorated with 
the mspinng Qur'amc quotation ^ j! 

The first room depicted justice m Hyderabad, old and new The legal 
pubhcations of Hyderabad fitted many a stall The books compiled by 
Osmama Law Graduates were m five languages The scenes of old 
Islamic courts of Cordova and Baghdad andtheDirra (whip) bore a favour- 
able contrast with the Chamber of Horrors,’' representmg mediaeval 
religious persecution and mquisition m the West. 

The history of Islamic Law had many attractive features ''The 
first written constitution in the world " was promulgated by the Prophet 
Sarakhsiy was impnsoned m the well, for several years on pohtical grounds 
and he never ceased lectunng to his pupils who assembled over the side 
of the well These extempore lectures of his dictated from memory 
have filled — 

(a) Thirty folio volume of (printed m Cairo) 

(b) Four stout volumes of (pnnted m Hyderabad) 

(c) About a thousand pages of (MS. Sa'idiyah Library, Hyder- 

abad ) 

The Fatdwd Kdfunya was dedicated to Malik Kafur, the first conqueror 
of Deccan (MS Ihya’ul-Ma'axif Society) The seven folio volumes of 
Fatdwd Tdtdr Khdmya were a pride of Deccan ever smce their compilation 
during the Ti^ghluq penod Even the president of the compihng committee 
of Fatdwd 'Mamgiriya, Mulla Nizamuddm had hailed from Deccan and 
completed his work probably m Aurangabad 

Large wait-maps depicted the^mealogy of Mushm schools of Law and 
the codifications of Hadith The Tagore Law lectures also contamed 
several books on Mushm Law The Swiney Prize Pubhcations (equivalent 
to “ Nobel Prize ” m Law) had great attraction as also several rooms 
occupied by medical jurisprudence. 

The Conference has wisely decided to have a permanent house m the 
Osmanra Umversity, under a Standing Committee of the AU-India working 
Committee. 
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The Conference published a very interesting booklet, Law and Justice 
in Hyderabad, which may be had from the Law Union, Osmaiua University. 
Another describing the history of the Osmama Law 

Faculty and its great achievements was being prmted while these 
imes were being written 

During the Conference, the local daily Rahbar-e-Deccan brought out 
a very learned special number with sever^ articles of Islamic interest 

M H. 


All-Indta Urdu Cor^ress Exhibition. 

The exhibition was opened by Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur 
His Excellency Nawab Saheb of Chhatari, Nawab Sir Mahdi 
Yar Jung Bahadur, Nawab Khusru Jung Bahadur, Hon'ble Mr 
Ghulam Muhammad, Nawab Alam Yar Jung Bahadur and other nobles 
and high officials of the State attended the function 

As the visitor enters the Exhibition Hall, he confronts a skilfully 
executed portrait of His Exalted Highness the Nizam whose patronage 
of the Urdu language has become proverbial Close to the portrait was 
placed in a glass show-case the poetical verses of His Exalted Highness, 
which was kindly lent by Nawab Sir Amm Jung Bahadur These works 
had been for the first time displayed to the general pubhc 

It IS high tirhe that our country should be made exhibition-nunded 
and well-planned exhibitions based on scientific Imes should be arranged 
as often as possible These exhibitions may represent vanous branches 
of ieammg and the different phases of hfe , their educative value is re- 
markable and even a layman may be imtiated in the desired subject, and 
may have a general and comprehensive idea of the concerned subjects 
m a popular and easily understandable manner with the help of graphs, 
statistics, illustrations, photographs and actual objects of mterest. 

The exhibition was arranged m connection with All-India Urdu 
Congress m the Dep)artmental Progress Pavilion, Public Gardens, which 
was an ideal example of the type. With the help of skilfully prepared 
graphs and charts the extent, scope and history of the Urdu language 
were illustrated m a lucid and instructive manner. The comparative 
statement showing the number of people who spoke Indian languages, 
the number of dailies, weeklies and monthlies, issued in each language 
showed a mark of preference m favour of Urdu and clearly established 
its claim for an aU-India language. 

There was an enthusiastic response both from the Hyderabad Domm- 
lons and from outside 

Afeal-ul-Ulema Khan Bahadur Dr. 'Abdul-Haq, Pnncipal, Muhammad- 
an College, Madras, had sent his valuable collection of M^ and books. 
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His illustrations and renderings of the verses of Iqbal were very much 
appreaated. The hbranan of the Rampur Library, Mr. Imti^ ‘Ah 
‘Arshi, had also sent a few interesting books for display Among the local 
institutions the Idara-i-Adabiyat-i-Urdu displayed not only its enormous 
and valuable pubhcations but also its rare collection of valuable and umque 
MSS , autographs of iummanes likeShibii, Hali and Iqbal The corrections 
made by the famous poet Dagh on the poems of Hyderabad nobles at- 
tracted considerable attention 

The collection of Agha Hyder Hasan, Professor of Urdu, Nizam 
College, was also the focus of general attention The miniature pamtings 
of old poets and MS copies of the early Urdu poets were presented m 
his collection m an enormous number 

A special section was dedicated to the pubhcations of the ladies of 
Hyderabad. A chart of these pubhcations prepared bv Mr Naslruddin 
Hashimi was most instructive Among the authoresses the names of 
Mrs Sughra Humayun Mirza, Mrs Barkat Rai, Mrs Khalibuz-Zaman, 
Sayyida Akhtar deserve special mention. 

Another section was dedicated to the authors of the Deccan whose 
books on nearly all scientific and literary subjects were displayed. Among 
them the names of Nawab ‘Aziz Jung Bahadur, Mr. Nasiruddm H^himi 
and others attracted special attention 

The Association of the Graduates of the Osmcuiia Umversity covered 
considerable space m the circle where the academic products of the Osma- 
nia Umversity Graduates were displayed The Association had also lent 
to the exhibition its complete set of the books that had been rendered mto 
Urdu by the Translation Bureau, and thus the valuable effort of this 
institution in enrichmg the language were placed before the scholars and 
the general public 

Mrs Sughra Humayiin Mirza had evmced keen mterest in the ex- 
hibition by lendmg her valuable collection of books and autographs. A 
few lines written in Urdu to her by Mr Gandhi were of great mterest 

The Central Hall was occupied by the valuable collection of rare books 
that were lent by Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur consisting of the MS Diwan 
of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah and other emment poets, and also of some 
rare and the earhest pubhcations m Urdu 

Bazm-i-Iqbal had helped mmakmg the exhibition a success by lending 
Its valuable collection of Iqba|iyat and the illustrated verses of Iqbal 
Nawab Hasan Yar Jung Bahadur and Mr. Syed ‘Abdul-Vahid deserve 
our thanks for their interest in this respect 

Mr Dildar Husam, Supermtendmg Engmeer, had lent a letter of Mir 
Anis which recorded his visit to Hyderabad, and had importance for 
its contents 

Mr Habibullah of the Accountant-General's Office had lent a valuable 
MS copy of Dxwan of Wall which contained several unpublished verses 
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Mr Farhatullah Beg had lent an original portrait of the famous poet, 
Mo min Kim, which was a very good specimen of the art of the period 

The efforts of Mr Sajjad Mirza m popnlarismg and simplifying the 
Naskh type were creditably displayed in the section which was allotted 
to the Teachers' Traimng College The College had also displayed Urdu 
^erarg charts which were very instructive and a plaster model of the poet, 

The Government Central Press made a most creditable show of 
Its mentorious services rendered by it to Urdu type 

The section allotted to the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu Book Depot 
was very tastefully decorated and had displayed all the latest Urdu 
publications m a most attractive manner 

The Iridia Book-House, Jami'a Millia Book Depot, Dar-ul-Mutali‘a, 
Nampalli, the Sahih Qa'ida, Razvi & Co , andtheMahbubiaBook-Bmdmg 
Works had put up a very good show 


KMA 


DECCAN 


The Origin of Bombay 

Dr B a Saletore has published a short article on the Origin of Bombay 
in the Journal of the University of Bombay (July 1944) This is not a new 
problem as it has already occupied the attention of many scholars Follow- 
ing the article of Dr Saletore we note m the Hobson-Jofeson (pp 102-103) 
and Dr Kalepeci's remarks, and come to the conclusion that it is more or 
less a corruption of Mumba Devi, ‘who was the patron deity of the Kolis 
Mumba Devi's temple stood on the central island which, m the course 
of time, during Portuguese possession, came to be called Mombam ' As 
far as Muslim relations with this part of India are concerned, we can 
safely say that Thana and Sopara, the present suburbs of Bombay, have 
been the haunts of the Arabs from the very early days and when ‘ the 
civil admimstration of this part of the country passed into the hands of the 
Muslims m the thirteenth century, it was Mahim that was favoured by 
them because of its more favourable geographical position ' After this 
the Portuguese came to trade on the Western Coast of India in the six- 
teenth century The wnter of the note in the Hobson-Jobson says that ' the 
name can be traced long before the Portuguese occupation, long before 
the arnval of the Portuguese m India ' We find that the word Munbt 
or Muifbai which, accordmg to some authorities, have been corrupted 
into the present form ' Bombay,' is found m Muslim publications made 
in Bombay durmg the last century till 1218 A.H /i86s A D Accordmg 
to such publications it means that this old form Munbi was in vogue 
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particularly among the Muslims , therefore it becomes necessary for us 
to trace the philological aspects of the word Munbi from Mushin point 
of view which we fortunately find in the Persian dictionaries » for instance 
m Steingass p, 1321 and Farhar^-i-Anandrdj, III, p. 422, Mtmh, 

who gives information, makes known, brmgs news/' It leads us to believe 
that, according to the expression of the word Munbi given here from Persian 
dictionaries, it has some bearmg upon the present form of word Bombay, 
and besides, this part of the country from the very beginning has been 
the source of communication or mformation with the outside world. 
Moreover, the word Mumba has neither any connection with Hmdu 
mythology or theology nor it is of Sanskrit ongm 


Muslim Coins 

The Journal of the Numismatic Soaety of India, Bombay (Dec 1943) 
has some interesting articles deahng with coins of the Muslim period 
The Sanskrit Legend on Bilingual Tankas of Mahmud Ghazni by Dr V S 
Agarwala He thinks that the key to the correct understanding of the 
mscription of the coin is to be found m the fact that the Sanskrit version 
represents an honest attempt to render faithfully the sense of the Arabic 
origmal on the obverse side In the Arabic text, therefore, lies the key 
to its right interpretation The two versions are presented below — 


Sanskrit 

Arabic 

I Avyaktameka 


2 Muhammada Avatara 

iljji (J 

3 Nrpati Mahamuda 


4. Abvyaktiya Name 

^ 1 ^^4.} 0 ^ b 

5. A3)am Tankam 


6 Hata 


7 Mahamudapura 


8. Ghatita 


9-10 Tajikiyera Samvati 


11-12. 418, (419) 

(r- M ) r » A 


The above Sanskrit rendenng should be credited to one who had a 
good knowledge of the philosophical concept of the Divimty in both the 
Hmdu and Muslim theologies It also represents that even at such an 
early stage both the Hindus and Muslims jbiad learnt each other's langu- 
ages as an mdispensable necessity of the day A Gold Com of Muhammad 
b Tughlaq by S A Shere It seems necessary to point out that the writers 
on Muslim coins or mscnptions should feel their responsibility of giving 
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correct pronunciation of Muslim names For instance, the word Ttigh- 
laq given here, ought to have been rendered as ‘ Txighluq ' For their 
satisfaction and guidance it seems sufficient to cite here the Rehla of 
Ibn-Battutah (Cairo, 1928, II, p 30) A Rare Ildht Fulus of Akbar of 
Gorakhpur Mint by P L Gupta , A New Com of Mahmud, son of 
Muhammad b Sam by C R SinghaJ, The writer could have shown that 
this Mahmud son of Muhammad b Sam is different from the well-known 
Sultan Mu'izz'ud-Din Muhammad b Sam The last Annual Meetmg of 
the Numismatic Society of India which was held at Aligarh, was presided 
over by R B Prayag Dayal His presidential address published m this 
issue devotes very little space to Muslim coins 


Muslim Inscriptions 

Recently the Baroda State Archseological Department has published 
its Memoir No, III, dealing with Muslim Inscriptions from the Baroda 
State This important publication is commendable m many respects It 
bears only twelve inscriptions published under the editorship of Mr G 
Yazdani and Mr R G Gayani They range from Tughluq period to the 
nmeteenth century of the Christian era The first bdingual mscription, 
dated A H 740, belongs to the penod of Sulfan Muhammad Tughluq 
edited by Mr Gayam It was found from the village Karkhadi which was 
also recorded m the text as Karkan When we carefully study both the 
Sanskrit and Persian versions side by side, we find that the Persian version 
has not been faithfully deciphered The inscnptions of the Gujarat Sul- 
tanate bear very useful information The mscnption VII of the penod of 
Shahjahan is also bdingual, i e , Persian and Gujerati-Hindi, which has 
been ably edited by Mr Yazdam From this inscription one can easily 
trace the development of the Urdu language although it is written in 
Devanagri characters. 


Sdhib-i-Jamdl 

The Indian Film Companies have made a practice to represent 
Indian historical episodes m one corrupted form or other, givmg them 
histoncal importance, simply with a view to cater for the public taste, 
without carmg for the accuracy of the history of the event and ignoring 
the ongmal sources For instance, recent writers have already staged the 
drama of Andrkah and a further attempt might stdl be made m Bombay, 
although the drama as represented had no historical background The 
correct information for the so-called Anarkali mausoleum at Lahore 
and the lady buried therem, we refer our readers to the Islamic Culture, 
1935, p. 618, and Indian Culture, Calcutta, Vol V, pp 105-109, In reality 
this monument at Lahore is the mausoleum of Sahib-i-Jamal, one of the 
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wives of Salim (later on Emperor Jahangir), (vide Memoirs of Jahan^r, 
Eng Tn I, 18-19), who died on isth of the month of Tir durmg the 
44th regnal year of Akbar (1008 A H.) (vide Akbar Ndma, III, 757) 
The date of death 1008 is ^so mscribed on the sarc^hagus She was the 
daughter erf Khwaja Hasan, the uncle of Zayn Khan Koka and she was the 
mother of pnnee Parwez (vide A*tn-i-Akban, Eng. Tr 1932, p. 323 , 
Jahdngir by Bern Parshad, p. 30). 


Art Find 

In the last issue of the Islamic Culture (p 325), we had noted under 
this heading something regardmg the specimen of calhgraphy attributed 
to Prmce Khurram (later on Shahjahan) from the Patna Museum On 
the reverse of the same specimen one immature was also referred to which 
was not discussed Fortunately exactly the same mmiature has already 
been reproduced in the Asiatische Miniaturenmalerei, Wien, 1933, pi 31 
and fig 94 The description of this imniature given in this German 
publication Tuns thus “Hmdusket mit Schuler und Hund Kalkutta 
Indian Museum, datiert 622 H mit der Unterschnft Schah Khurrams 
{nach Onginalphoto des Museums) '' i e , according to this German pub- 
lication the ongmal miniature along with the specimen of calhgraphy 
belongs to the Calcutta Indian Museum Now it lies with the authorities 
of the museum or the writer of the article to decide about its actual 
ownership Fortunately, the next issue of the Journal of the Bihar Research 
Society (XXX, pt 1,) bears one article on a rare MS of the Tuhfatu*s- 
Saldtin Its flymg page, reproduced along with the article, has autographs 
of both Jah^gir and Shkhjahan which bear the usual word 
(written by) as we had in our last note pointed out to be the practice of 
the pnnees 


Some Points on the History of Maharashtra 

At the Annual Meetmg of the Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal,. 
Poona, one of the members of the Mandal read a short paper dealing with 
some important points about the history of Maharashtra — 

(a) According to ' Isami's^^Futuliu s-Salatm (p 496) Hasan Bahmani,. 
before his accession to the throne of the Deccan as the first Bahmani 
Sultan under the title of 'Alau'd-Din Abul-Muzaffar Bahman Sh^„ 
on the abdication of Isxnarf Mukh, held two towns, viz., Huken and Bad- 
^aon as his fief m the Deccan ' — 

{J!i^ 
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Jo jl y JuS^ «!^ w>TJ IJ^JJ*^ 

Hukeri is on the Hubli-Miraj railway line, forty miles from Miraj 
towards Hubh, and Badgaon is on the Poona-Miraj railway Ime, six 
miles from Mi raj towards Poona Both of these are important stations 
(b) Accordmg to Finshta (Persian text, I 277) the boundaries of the 
first Sultan 'Ala'ud-Din Bahmam’s kingdom extended fron^ the river 
Pauna to the vicimty of the fortress of Adony and from the ports of Chaul 
and Dabhul to the city of Bidar Briggs ( 11 , 291) translates this text of 
Finshta thus From nver Beema to the fortress of Adony and from the 
port of Chaul to the city of Bidar If we accept the river Beema as the 
boundary, as Bnggs has expressed it, it will be absolutely ambiguous, 
because the river Beema which generally occurs in the history of Bahmani 
kmgdom flows through the district of Gulbarga, and, therefore, it is 
certainly the river Pauna which accordmg to the Bombay Gazetteer 
(v xvii, pt 1, p 9, Poona) is m the Poona district — 

The Pauna nses on the crest of the Sahyadris south of the range of 
hills which forms the southern border of the Indrayam valley and includes 
the fortified summits of the Lohogadh and Visapur. It flows at first 
nearly east along the winding vale of Pauna or Pauna- Mauval hill, leavmg 
the rugged westlands, it runs south-east and after a very wmdmg 
course, joms the Mulla from north near Dapudi At the village of Ambe- 
gaon, about six miles east of its course, the bed of the Pauna is about 
1820 above the sea 


(c) Dr S Balknshna and Apte have pubhshed Persian documents 
with their reproductions and translation deahng with the history of the 
Mudhol State m their respective works, viz , Stvaji the Great and The 
History of Mudhol (Marathi) The Persian documents deal with the grants 
made by the Muslim rulers of the Deccan to the ruhng family of Mudhol 
Dr. B. A Saietore tried to prove these documents as spunous (vide 
The Authenticity of Mudhol FarmanSf New Indian Antiquary, 1939, pp. 6-24, 
while Mr G H Khare opposed it (vide Dr Saietore, the Authent- 
icity of Mudhol Farmans, New Indian Antiquary, 1940, pp 186-196) 
The first Farman shows that a grant was made m 753 A,H./i352 A D by 
the first Bahmam Sultan, t e , Sultan ‘ AJa'ud-Din Bahmani A careful exam- 
ination of the reproduction reveals that the name of the grantee, or 
whom it was addressed, seems to have been missing , and he was the son 
of Sajan Smgh and grandson of Ajai Singh Dr Balhnshna has taken the 
missing name as Dahp Smgh (op cit p 38) One more important point 
is this that the name of the Sulfan noted m the Persian document is 
* Husam ' mstead of Hasan The contemporary history of Sult^ 'Ala' -ud- 
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Din Hasan Bahmam's period, the Futuhu s-Saldtin, composed by Tsami 
at his court in 751 AH /1350 A D tells us that the Sultan 'Ala'-ud-Dln 
Hasan Bahmam started from Sagar to Mudhol with a view to crush one 
Narayan who accordmg to the Burhdn-i-Ma' athir was the then ruler of 
Telangana Narayan ojffered resistance and fled away Mudhol fort was 
besieged by the Sult^ Narayan then made a mght attack on the forces 
of Sultan and later on was defeated and had to tender apology Sultan 
forgave him and returned (Isami, pp 556-561) 

L !j 6 I •Jo ^ L j ^ I ^ \^ji 


MAC. 


DELHI 


The Death of a Great Missionary 

On Thursday, the 13th July passed away a great saint and divine^ 
Maul^a Muhammad Ilyas Sahib Kandhaiwi The Maul^a had been 
ailing for some time and so his death was not quite unexpected, yet it 
cast a gloom over the city of Delhi and the area of Mewat, which had 
benefited so much by the Maulana's eflForts Mewat has a large Muslim 
population, consisting predominantly of Meos The Meos, who have 
given their name to this area, are a brave, well-otgamzed clan They 
have their pecuhar customs and characteristics and their qualities remmd 
us of the tnbesmen of the Afghan border They are poor, backward, 
steeped in ignorance and superstition Their qualities of orgamzation 
attracted some notice when, tired of the misgovernment in Alwar, they 
agitated against chrome misrule Such is the extent of their ignorance that 
a Meo proverb says that if a Meo gets educated, he should be buried ten 
miles away from a Meo habitation Such an ignorant, proud, conservative 
and warlike people the Maulana undertook to reform His ceaseless efforts 
have produced a number of schools, mosques, and, what is more import- 
ant, Meo workers fully conscious of the need of reforming their commun- 
ity and devoted to their task The Maulana's methods were adopted 
from his spiritual ancestors, the Sufis He lived an austere life, denymg 
himself all luxury, even comfort and rest His nights were spent m long 
vigils and prayers and his days in preaching His single-minded devotion 
and purity of life drew to him men of all classes At his feet sat mtellec- 
tuals conversant with Western learmng, ‘Ulema, Sufis In his company 
were men who remmded a visitor of the early Muslims The atmosphere 
was deeply spiritual For the Maul^a was a practical man, his conver-- 
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satxons and preaching, bereft of all ornamentation or rhetoric were to 
the point , his simple words went home because of his smeenty and ear- 
nestness He brooked no idlers around him When he was on his death- 
bed, he did not like people to leave their work of preaching and flock 
around him* To anxious inquirers after his condition he said, I am all 
right , you are my disease — you leave the important work of Tabligh and 
come to me He endeavoured to follow in the footsteps of his great 
master, the Prophet, and the beauty of his life was his most potent weapon* 
He, therefore, without any resources, achieved in a short time what large 
orgamzations could not achieve in years Yet his mission is by no means 
complete and one hopes and prays that his followers under the guidance 
of his successor and disciple, Maulana Muhammad Yusuf may be given 
the strength, perseverance and inspiration to continue his great work 
Islam mourns the loss of a great son in the death of Maulana Muhammad 
Ilyas S^b Kandhalvi. 


(j f ^ b Ij 1 

May the Maulana’ s soul rest in peace and may God bless the work he 
has left behmd * 

A Book on Muslim Education 

The Nadawat-ul-Musannifln has published a book on Muslim edu- 
cation by Maulana Manazir Ahsan Gilmi called Musalmdmn-'kd-Nizdm- 
x-Talim wa Tarbiyat The Maulma has given an illuminating history of 
Muslim education m India and has mostly drawn upon origmal sources 
The book is, therefore, scholarly, but the chief value of the work lies in 
the constructive proposals regardmg the future He rightly deplores the 
wide division which has taken place between the old fashioned theological 
institutions and modem secular schools and colleges which have paralyzed 
the growth of Islam as a great intellectual and spiritual force m India 
This IS but the first volume of the work and educatiomsts look forward to 
the publication of the second volume 

The Burhdn 

This Journal has kept up its standard, though its last number appears 
m a greatly reduced form owmg to a more stringent paper control by the 
Government There are thoughtful articles on tolerance m Islam, the con- 
serving of Islamic traditions and contemporary scholasticism in Islam 

The Urdu. 

This quarterly organ of the Anjuman-i-Taraqqf-i-Urdu has been 
kept up at its usually high standard The articles on Munshi Iqbal Varma 
F— 13 
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Sahr Hitglml (Apnl), on Fakhr-u'd-Daulah Nawab Mirza ‘Ala-u^d-Din 
Ahmad Khan ‘Ala'i and on Modem Progressive Literature Quly) 
deserve mention* 


Study Groups on the Middle East 

Delhi IS the headquarters of the Indian Institute of International 
Afiairs The Institute has recently organized a study group for the Middle 
East which has at present divided itself into committees to localise in- 
vestigation on Persia, Afghanistan, the Persian Gulf, Iraq and Turkey 
It IS hoped that the results of their investigations will be pubhshed After 
fimshmg work on these countries, the group wiU take up the Arab coun- 
tnes 

I H Q 


NORTH-EASTERN INDIA 

The Maanf (Azamgarh), has, during the period under review, 
pubhshed many useful articles, some of which deserve special mention 
here Maulana Zafar Ahmad of Theology Department, Dacca Univer- 
sity, gives a learned discourse on the contributions made to Hadith m 
India after Shah Waliullah, the famous rehgious luminary of the 17th 
century A D Some of these works along with their authors may be suc- 
cmctly mentioned here for panoramic views of our readers* 

(i) cs Ly Sayyid Murtada Bilgrami ('1205 

A.H ) who discusses in this book Hanafi laws m the hght of the Hadith, 
(2) (History of the Traditiomsts), (on Prmciples 

of Hadith), by Sh^ "Abdul "Aziz of Delhi (1339 AH), (3) 
an Urdu translation of by Shah Muhammad Ish^ (1262 AH) 

who had many learned pupils, some of whom wrote the followmg 
books Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan, besides addmg the fourth 
chapter in compiled several commentanes of 

explanatory notes on as well as on entitled 

and wrote also ^ Maulana Shams'ul Haq 

of ‘Azimabad was the author of which is a commentary 

of lt"* His brother Maulana Abu Tayyeb also wrote its 

commentary in several volumes called A treatise 

is also one of his works Maulana "AMur-Rahman Mubarakpun 
compiled a commentary on Tinnidhi, entitled (4) 

IS’*' 
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explanatory notes on lj?* u- by Sh^ 'Abdtil-Ghani of Delhi 
(1296 A H ) , (s) marginal notes on Bukhan, by Shaikl^ 

Ahmad ‘Ali ofSaharanpur (1297 A.H,)» who wrote also 
discussing the inadvisibility of reading behmd an Im^ m 

congregation , (6) Profuse margmal notes on the last five chapters of 
Bukhari by Manila Muhammad Qasim, the founder of Dar'ul-'Ulum, 
Deoband; (7) margmal notes on along 

with an elaborate history of Hadith m the preface by ‘ Abdul-Hai of 
Lucknow (1304 AH), (8) which is a commentary of 

Ly Maul^a Muhammad Hasan of Sambhal (1305 AH) 

(9) Marginal notes <j=^J*by Maulana Fakhr'ul Hasan of Gangoh , 

(10) along with its margmal notes which support 

Hanafi laws in the light of the Hadith, by Maul^a Zahir Hasan Shauq 
Nimvi (1322 AH) , (ii) and which are 

discourses on the various aspects of Hadith, by Maulana Rashid Ahmad 
of Gangoh, (12) Marginal notes on which is a 

commentary of and explanatory notes on some chapters of 

Bukhan by Maulma Mahmud Hasan of Deoband (1339 AH), (13) 
Jjo which IS a commentary (m five volumes) of 
by Maulana Khalil Ahmad of Saharanpur; (14) (discourses 

on Bukhari m four volumes, prmted in Egypt), 

(elucidation of Tirmidhi m two volumes), commentary of jh' m two 
volumes, explanatory notes on lt- and several booklets, viz,, 

o\j ^(3 by Maulma Sayyid Anwar 

Sh^ of Kashmere (1354 A H ) (15) , (biographical notices 

ofsome traditionists),LH^’-3^* and (marginal notes on Tirmidhi), 

a collection of forty verses of Hadith, U 

(a discourse on mysticism m the light of Hadith), 

and u^' in twenty volumes (dealmg with the laws and the dogmas of 
theHanafites m the light of Hadith) by Hakim-uhUmmat Maulana 
Ashraf ‘Ali Thanvi (died in 1362 AH.); (16) o, ^ 

(elucidations of Sahih Muslim) by Maulana Shabbir Ahmad, Professor 
m Hadith, Dabhil > (17) ^LJllJ.^1 (explanatory 

notes on Im^ Malik's ) by Maulana Muhammad Zaknya > 

^U-J( ayL-* (explanatory notes on 

in SIX volumes by Maulana Muhammad Idris It has been prmted 
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in Egypt, 

Maulana Owais Nadvi, m anotiier article of the Ma drift has thrown some 
illuminating sidehghts on Tafstr Kdlnr which, according to him, was 
not exclusively the work of Imam Fakhr^uddin Razi, but was collabo- 
rated Shams’uddm Khalil of Damascus (died m 637 A H.), Najm'uddin 
Qamuli (died in 727 AH) and other scholars whose names should be 
traced The cataloguer of the Khadieviah Library, Egypt, on the author- 
ity of Khafaji^s Shafa ( ), says that Imam R^i wrote the Taf^r 

till Maul^a Shibh No'amani, the well-known Urdu scholar, 

IS of opmion that the Imam compiled it till The writer of the 

above article differs from these views and asserts that the mtemal 
evidences prove that some parts of the Tafstr precedmg were not 

written by the Imam For example, m the Tafslr of there 

occur the following hnes 

(and Imam Raa liked this, and for Imam Ghazzah’s point, I found 
RazI praymg for him) This shows that these Imes were written by a person 
other than Imam ELazi The writer adds further that after the Ta/sir 
Qf there are mentioned dates and the Imam’s name after the 

Tafsir of the different Surahs has been completed. This shows that the 
Imam did not write the Ta/sir contmuously, but wrote it m parts and 
the mcomplete parts were completed by his collaborators whose names 
could be gathered after a deep study of the Tafsir For example, in 
Surah ^ in the course of the Ta/sir of the verse tl Uj th^re has 

been mentioned the name of a contemporary scholar. Imam Zamuddin, 
whose identity has not yet been known If the accounts of the scholars 
referred to m the Tafsir are known, their respective collaborations might 
then be easily discriminated. The wnter of the above article has given 
m the end a list of Imam Razi’s different works on Tafsir which are 
not so generally known, inz ,(i) which according to the author 

Qf was m two volumes, and entitled , 

(2) -tr^The author of is of opmion that, and 

were, besides the two different works of Imam 

' Rari , (3) IS also Known as a copy of 

which IS m the Onental Library, Patna This has been referred to m the 
u^JaJt iuuS ' and Abul-Wafa Na?r Horaini was greatly profited by this 
treatise m his Tafsir of But this treatise can better be called 

a work on scholasticism ; (4) 

has been mentioned m , (5) J referred 
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to in a a>py of which is m the Khadieviah Library, 

Egypt , althouA it is doubtful whether the book is of Imam Razi or 
of Abu-^Abdullah Muhammad bin 'Abdullah al-Khatib Askafi, one of 
whose works bears the same title 

Another article by Maulana 'Abdus-Salam Nadvi deals with the life 
and works of Muwaffaqu'ddm 'Abdul-Latif who was born at Baghdad 
m 5S7 A H and died there in 629 A H He was one of the versatile Arab 
scholars and prohfic writers His numerous works, which are enumerated 
by Ibn Abi-Usaibi a in two and a half pages, cover almost the whole 
domain of knowledge of those days In Europe he became known princi- 
pally with the help of a short description of Egypt which was translated 
into Latin, German, and French According to the writer of the above 
article, Muwaffaqu'ddin 'Abdul-LatiFs criticisms on the philosophical 
thoughts of Aristotle and Avicenna are as commendable as those of 
Imam Razi, Ghazzali, and Abul-Barakat Baghdadi 

In an answer to a query, the above journal has given clue to the 
various works of Qutbuddin Shir^i, preserved in different libraries 
of the world Qutbuddin Shirazi was bom m 634 AH at Shir^ and 
died at Tabriz m 710 A H He belonged to a family of distinguished phy- 
sicians, and was not only a prominent medical man, but grew highly 
popular by his writmgs on astronomy, philosophy and the treatment of 
religious problems He was regarded as the most favourite pupil of Nasirud- 
din Tusi His works as referred to in the Madnf are the following , 
‘obj J which contains four discourses in Arabic on 

astronomy Its manuscnpt is preserved m the Khadieviah Library, Egypt, 
and Madrasa Sipah Salar, Teheran, (2) 4^1 which is an 

account of Arabic cosmography with mathematical calculations 
(3) ^ IS a commentary on Suhrawardi's Hikmat-al-Ishrdq It was 

prmted at Teheran m 1315 AH , (4) is a commentary of 

Sakkaki^s encyclopaedic work This was the first commentery of the 
latter's abstruse book, and has been regarded by Haji Khalifa as one of 
the best commentaries of Preserved in the Dar-ul-Kutub, Egypt, 

and Madrasa Sipah Salar, Teheran , (5) also known as 

Kuhydt is the first theoretical part of Avicenna's Qdntm 
Shihabuddin's is reckoned as the most exhaustive com- 

mentary of KulltydL This was dedicated to Muhammad Sa du ddln, 
Abmad Khan's Vizier, and preserved m Madrasa Sipah Salar, Teheran , 

which has been referred to m the precedmg 
two books; (7) j jUJl is a Tafsir of the Holy Qur'im in 

fo’rty volumes Its first volume is preserved m the Khadieviah Library, 
Egypt ; <8) A commentary of Zamakhshari’s ; 

14 
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a ,^U marginal notes on Najmuddin C^zwini’s book 
ct^\ , and has already been pnnted , (lo) oU j a)Uj 

IS a treatise on medicine, a copy of which is in the Khadieviah 
Library, Egypt It was transcribed m 913 A»H , (ii) 

IS an encyclopaedia of philosophical sciences written after 
the model of Avicenna's It was written at the 

instance of Amir Debaj bin Feel Sh^, between 693 and 705 A H 
and has been printed Other works of Qutbuddin Shirazi mentioned 
in the Encydopcedia of Islam may be supplemented here, viz , (i) 

Aj^Ul (2) ^ jJl motion of 

rolling and the connection between the straight and the crooked) This is 
an appendix to the Nthdya, mentioned above, (3) J (4) 

v^L-r which means work on astronomy , ' I have composed it, 
but blame it not, ' (5) A commentary of Avicenna's Urjuza 

The Shibli Academy, A'zamgarh, has produced the third volume of 
the History of Islam, which consists of the chromcles of the 'Abbasid 
dynasty from Abul-‘Abbas-Saffah (132 AH) to Abu-Ishaq Muttaqi- 
biilah (333 AH) The book, consistmg of 447 pages, is a storehouse of 
facts arranged m a picturesque and vigorous style. The career and charac- 
ter of the different rulers of the dynasty have been studied with admirable 
frankness and discrimination, and the whole narrative is uniformly marked 
by precision, clearness and grasp, leaving upon the minds of the readers a 
very vivid and complete impression of the penod This volume will be 
followed by a survey of the penod beginning from the reign of Mustak 
ii-bill^ till the nse of the Buyids The literary and cultural achievements 
of the 'Abbasid will be treated at length in a separate volume 

The Journal of the Bihar and Onssa Research Society has, in its issue 
of March 1944, given prominence to a rare manuscript, Tuhfat-us-Salatm, 
dated 950 AH (1543 AD) transcribed by the illustrious calhgraphist 
Amir ‘All and bearing the autographs of Jahangir and Shahjahan with 
their chronograms on its fly-leaf It contains the selected verses of Amir 
Shahi, who was a reputed poet, eminent calligraphist and excellent painter 
and musician, and enjoyed the patronage of the accomplished and learned 
prince Baisanghar, son of Mirza Shah Rukh of Kurasan Humayun got 
this manuscript as a present m Persia, and this was treasured m the Imper- 
ial Library of his successors till it was sent in Sh^ 'Alam's reign to Mur- 
shidabad with other valuables of the Impenal Library for safe custody with 
the then Nawab of Murshidabad, who was the Emperor's Viceroy in 
Bengal It remained there for about a century and a quarter when Mr 
P C. Manuck, Bar.-at 4 awof Patna, obtamed it some years back at Cal- 
cutta from a scion of the ruling family of Murshidabad, The manuscript 
IS written m beautiful, clear Nasta^iiq in panels of degant narrow dimension* 
14 ^ 
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Each title p^el coatains a single bne of verse and three such panels are 
side by side in one honzontal line, but the last page of the manuscnpt 
contains only two such panels The three lines with these three small 
panels make one and a half verses Then above and below each set of the 
three small panels there are single letters m large bold and firm Nasta'liq 
style Each foho has illuminated borders in flowers of gold on buff or 
pale or blue ground The penmanship m the large writmg with its bold 
and firm sweeps is exquisite and displays the masterhand of consummate 
skill of calligraphy m Nasta'liq Shahj^an cherished it as a precious 
gift and called it Tuhfat-us-Saldtin 

Another article of the above journal deals with some aspects of Qutb 
Shahi admmistration of Golconda with special reference to the duties 
and responsibihties attached to the officers of the Peshwa, Mir Jumla, 
Sar^i-Khail, and Havaldar of Masulipatam The officers mentioned spe- 
cifically are Mansur Khan Habshi (1926-28), Shaikh Muhammad (1334) 
and Mir Muhammad Sa'id 

The original illustrated manuscript of the Persian translation of the 
famous Sanskrit work Hanvamsha was exhibited by Professor Mahfuzul- 
Haque of the Presidency College, Calcutta, at a meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal held on the 7th August 1944 Professor Mahfuzul- 
Haque, in describmg the Persian version said, The translation was 
undertaken at the mstance of the Emperor Akbar about 1585 and on its 
completion it was illustrated by the talented pamters of the Royal Studio 
The manuscnpt is a fine specimen of Nasta'liq calligraphy and contains 
about a dozen paintings m excellent Moghul style " 

Professor M Ishaque of the Calcutta University has made an interest- 
mg study of Minuchihin in the Indian Culture of July- September 1943 
(C^cutta) in which he has elucidated the following points Daulat Shah 
m his Tadhkirah has given the soubriquet ‘ Shast Kuleh to Minuchihiri 
and subsequent wnters following him have also affixed it to his name 
But this nickname has nothing to do with him It rather belongs to an- 
other poet Shamsuddln Ahmad ibn Minuchihir of whom no reference is 
made m any other work except m Rdhat-us Sudur wa Aydt-Xis-Surur by 
Najumuddin 'All Bakr Muhammad Ibn 'Ali Rawandi wherein his name 
has been mentioned as Amir-ush-Shu'ara wa Safir-ul-Kubara Shamsuddm 
Ahmad ibn Minuchihir Shast Kuleh He flourished more than a century 
after Minuchihin and lived during the rule of Seljuq Sultan Tughril 
ibn Arsalan (571-590 AH) Again, the view that Mmuchihiri has 
written any panegyric on Sultan Mahmud and his son Muhammad of 
Ghazna is erroneous, for the poet never came from Gujran and Taban- 
stan to Ghazna previous to the rule of Mas’ud, and accordingly there is 
no panegyric either on Sult^ Mahmud or on Sultan Muhammad m his 
Dtwdn Agam, it is also incorrect to say that Mtnuchihin sang 
the praise of Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandi who died m ^4 A H , while 
Minuchihin came to Sultan Mas'ud's court m 426-27 A H He certainly 
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wrote C^idas on Khwaja 'Abdul-Hamid Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Abdus-Samad who, after the death of Ahmad ibn Hasan Maunandi, 
became Sult^ Mas'ud's minister in 425 AH and contmued to be so 
even durmg the rule of Maudud ibn Mas‘ud (433-44 A H.) Agam, 
the author of KhuldsaUid-Afkar says that Mmuchihin was a pupl of 
Abu'l-Faraj Sikzi But this view is also erroneous Abul-Faraj Sikzi or 
Stmjun flounshed towards the end of the fourth century when Mmuchi- 
hin was a mere child The author of Majmd*-ul-Fiisaha wntes that 
Mmuchihin was ‘Unsun's pupil This is also a mistake which has arisen 
from the fact that Mmuchihin, in his Qasida composed m the metaphor of 
a candle, has mentioned ‘ Unsun ' as Ustad (Master) Obviously he paid 
this compliment to ‘Unsun ' cis a mark of respect for acquirmg his favour, 
for when he (Mmuchihin) was mtroduced to ‘ Unsun ' at the court of 
Ghazna, the former had already become a famous poet Again, some 
of the poems and verses ascribed to Mmuchihin in the different editions 
of his Diwdn lithographed in Teheran, as well as found in vanous works, 
are spurious 

The aforementioned journal publishes another article under the cap- 
tion ‘ Sovereignty in Early Muslim India' by S K Banerje This is ex- 
clusively a study of Sultan Iltutmish's kmgship, which has thus been 
summed up , Iltutmish's kingship was the choice of the nobles and he 
was expected to stop the dismtegration of the kingdom that had set m 
owing to the disorder in Aram Shah's reign The expectation was fulfilled 
by the recovery of Sindh and Bengal Iltutmish knit the kingdom well by 
disposing of his rivals and crushing the disobedient Hindu or Muslim 
chiefs Amongst the latter he made no distinction between the Mu'izi 
or Qutbi nobles and those who had no such distinction He was a generous 
and stem ruler His policy towards the Hindus was marked by a mixture 
of firmness and conahation He subdued many of them m North India 
and Malwa but allowed their chiefs to have a local importance on condi- 
tion of acknowledgmg his suzerainty Similarly, he acknowledged the 
Hindu practices by imitating their decorations in his buildmgs or their 
symbols on coins* His greatest achievement was the establishment 
of the Shamsi order of the forty nobles who formed the cream of his civil 
and military services His kingship was recognised by the Khalifa who was 
in theory the head of the Muslim world Out of a reverance to the Khalifa 
he called himself the Sultan of the East He ignored the Persian and 
Turkish prmces, and even challenged them by assuming the title * Master 
of the Kmgs of Persia and Turkistan*’ 

S, S. 

NORTH-WESTERN INDIA 

New Puhhcations. 

Maulana Muhammad ‘All, President of the Ahmadiya Anjuman 
Isha‘at Islam, Lahore, is presumably already known to our readers as 
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the author of several standard works on the religion and history of Islam 
and as the first Muslim savant to translate the Qur'an mto a Western 
language His great devotion to Islam has enabled him, at his present 
advanced age, to produce yet another work of interest and importance, 
viz , A Manual of Hadith It is a collection of the Traditions of the Prophet, 
arranged according to their subjects, such as Iman (faith), Revelation, 
Prayer, Alms, Fasting, Jihad, Marriage, Gifts, Wills and Inheritance, 
Foods and Drinks, etc It is m fact a Compendium of Bukhari, 

which composes all those Traditions which have a beanng upon the prac- 
tical side of Islam, In order to make the treatise complete m this respect, 
the compiler has also drawn upon from other collections of Hadith, espe- 
cially the Mishkdt The Arabic text of the Traditions and their Eng^h 
translatioix are given in parallel columns on the same page The transla- 
tion combmes the qualities of accuracy, clarity and readability into a high 
degree The general get-up of the book is elegant , and its moderate 
price of Rs lo should place it within the reach of a large number of readers 
Like other works of the Manila, this can be had from the Ahmadiya 
Anjuman Isha'at Islam, Brandreth Road, Lahore 

Maulana Muhammad 'Ali has also recently published a booklet under 
the title of The New World Order In this small book the learned author 
has tned to offer a solution for the various evils from which humanity is 
suffering these days He takes the various social and economic problems 
with which mankmd is confronted at present and discusses the solution 
which Islam offers m each case The Islamic doctrines are, of course, 
all derived from the Qur'an and the Hadith , and they have been set forth 
with the author's proverbial learmng and lucidity of exposition The 
appearance of this booklet is very opportune m the present time of umver- 
si post-war planmng, and we feel no hesitation in saying that the veteran 
Maulana has rendered a distmct service by calhng attention to a number of 
characteristic Islamic doctrines which have operated as civilising forces 
in the past and which are still capable of actmg as powerful regenerative 
factors in the uplift of humanity* 

The Pubiishmg House of Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf of Lahore has 
brought out several new books m recent months A few years ^o, that 
keen student of modem Islam and Arabic scholar of great repute, Amir 
Shakib Arsalan, tried to diagnose the political and social decay of the con- 
temporary Muslim world in an essay, entitled bU jt 

has now been put into Enghsh by Mr M A Shakoor, M A (Alig ), 
and has been published in the form of a decent booklet It deals with a 
problem of fundamental importance for the Muslims which the author 
has discussed with a rare penetrative insight He has studied the political 
situation in the Arabic world m particular at close quarters , and, there- 
fore, his thoughtful and instmctive book should be read by every serious 
person who wants to understand the causes of the decime of the Muslims 
or IS mterested m their reform and regeneration. 
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The other recent publications of Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf deal 
with the various aspects of the thoughts of Iqbal, I(^al His Art and 
Thought, by Syed "Abdul-Vahid, BA (Oxon.) of Hyderabad. 
The chief reason for pubhshing it has been the author's genuine 
desire m helping others to be able to understand Iqbal. In the 
opinion of the author, the contemporary sources of information 
about the personahty and philosophy of Iqbal are fast disappearing, 
and every effort should therefore be made to utihze them while they are 
still available The author further feels that the study of Iqbal has been a 
source of great spintual strength to him, and he hopes that the readers 
of his study might experience a similar uphftmg mfluence. The book 
has been prmted at the Government Central Press, Hyderabad, and its 
pleasing get-up is m keeping with the best traditions of its tasteful work- 
manship 

Even the letters of Iqbal possess a umque value for understandmg 
his personality and thought Sh Muhammad Ashraf has acquired by 
collecting about three hundred letters which Iqbal wrote on different 
occasions to a number of eminent scholars and men of affairs m India, and 
has published them under the title of This collection 

includes those addressed to Syed Sulaiman Nadwi, Sir Ross Mas*ud, 
M 'Abdul-Majid Daryabadi, Dr Syed Zafar-ul-Hasan, M Akbar Sh^ 
NajibabadI, etc They are written in a simple, direct and natural style, 
and are free from conventional formality. In his letters Iqbal reveals 
himself with frankness and touches on many and varied subjects of absorb- 
ing interest with illuminatmg effect 

The Iqbal Academy of Lahore is doing much useful work by popular- 
ising the study of Iqbal's works An Urdu translation of his Recon- 
struction of Religious Thought in Islam is being published serially in the 
monthly periodical of the Academy, called Paighdm-i-Haqq The Aca- 
demy has recently published a number of other useful booi^ and pam- 
phlets m Urdu, VIZ , A Commentary by Mr. M Yusuf Khan Salim, B A., 
on Iqbal's Asrdr-i-Khudi , Ta^limdt Iqbal, a set of contnbutions on the 
teachings of Iqbal from various authors , Iqbal ka Tasaivwur-t-Zamdn- 
o-Makdn or Iqbal's Conception of Time and Space by Dr. Radi-ud-Din 
of the Osmania Umversity; Iqbal ke Chand Jawdhir Rezay, m which 
Khwaja 'Abdul-Hamid of the Government College, Lahore, has given 
his personal impressions of Igbal ; Mawt-o-Haydt 1(^1 ke Kaldm men 
by Dr Radi-ud-Din , Haqiqat-i-Nifdq by M Sadr-ud-Din Isl^ ; 
Ifdddt-i-Shdh Wali-Ulldh by the same author; Ishtirdkiyat aur Islam 
by M Muhammad Mazhar-ud-Dln Siddiqi, Muhammad 'Abduh, an 
Urdu translation by the same author of the chapter from Charles Adames 
book, Islam and Modernism in Egypt, dealmg with that great Muslim 
divine , Hamdre Hindustani Musulmdn, an Urdu translation by Dr Sadiq 
Husam of W .W. Hunter's famous work. Our Indian Musulmans , and 
al-Munabbihdt *ala-l-Istiddd-U-Yaum tl Ma^dd, a collection of the saymgs 
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of the Prophet compiled by Hafiz Ibn ijajar This edition of the work is 
mtended to serve as a reading book for the use of students 

Dr Burhan Ahmad Siddiql of the Islamia College, Jullundar, has 
prepared, and published through the Urdu Bookstall, Lahore, an Urdu 
version of his Enghsh work, Mujaddid*s Conception of Tauhxd* 

Sh 1. 
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JQBAL, HIS ART AND THOUGHT, 
by Syed * Abdul -Vahid , published by 
Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmtn 
Bazar, Lahore, Crotun Octavo, XV 
-f 265 pp with tt^o plates , price Rs 6 


I N this volume Mr S A Vahid has 
studied the vanous aspects of Iqbal's 
poetry, and placed him m hne with 
the greatest poets whom the world ever 
produced, such as Homer, Kalidas, 
Jalal-u'd-Din Rumi, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton and Goethe This judgement may 
be regarded as premature because Iqbal 
died only six years ago and his poetiy 
has still to undergo the stern test of tune 
There is no doubt, however, that Iqbal's 
verse for deep philosophical thought and 
forceful expression gained recogmtion in 
Europe and other parts of fhe world 
durmg the poet's lifetime, and he was 
hailed as one of the greatest poet-philo- 
sophers of Asia Iqbal's ‘ philosophy of 
ego ' so vigorously inculcated in his poems, 
particularly in Asrdr-t-Khudi and Rumuz- 
t~Bekhudi — the former most ably translated 
mto Enghsh by Prof R A Nicholson, 
impress^ the Western savant as a novel 
interpretation of the doctnne of Islam in 
contrast to the pantheistic and fatalistic 
teachmgs of the divmes of that faith m 
the Middle Ages The poet was an 
ardent student of Jalal-u'd-Din Rurra from 
the beginmng, his thesis for the doctorate 
also comprised a study of Maulana 
Rumi's Mathnavi, and it is most probable 
that such verses as — 


Below the turret of His Grandeur are 
men, 

Capturing angels, huntmg apostles 
and fettermg divmities " 
would have inspired him wuth the 
dynamic potentiality of self , and sub- 
sequently his philosophic mind worked 
out the theme m the hght of the tenets of 
Islam as taught by the Holy Qur an 
Iqbal possessed a versatile genius, and 
side by side wath his poetic and philoso- 
phic talents he had a keen insight mto the 
practical phases of life and accordmgly 
his frequent emphasis on ' ceaseless 
action/ contentment and sympathy with 
fellow human beings all pointed out the 
way how the general dismtegration and 
detenoration prevalent among theMuslims 
at present may be prevented, and a healthy 
and prefect community (Ummat) evolved 
from the chaos Mr Vahid has most 
ably discussed all these pomts m his 
book and given quotations from Iqbal's 
poems to elucidate his views For ex- 
ample, on pp, 124-25 he has reproduced 
the foUowmg lines by Iqbal regardmg 
the Ideal Man — 

c»U«^ V *•!-» j S ^ 
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Translatum 

A Mo' mm's arm is really God's arm — 
Dominant, cxeative.resourceful, efficient 
Human but like angels m disposition , 
a servant with the master’s attributes , 
His carefree heart not worried about 
either world 

His hopes are small, his aims great, 

His manners captivating, his eyes char- 
ming 

Gentle in speech, fierce in action , 

In war or m friendly assemblies pure of 
heart and noble of disposition 
And agam m Persian the poet writes 
(pp 148-49X — 

ijy ojfli j ^ of 

U j Ij j 

iS oUlT -v-iyT 

Translation 

The skilful master improves upon 
nature, 

And reveals his secret to our gaze ^ 

He creates a new world — 

And gives a new hfe to our being ' 
Iqbal’s philosophy is based on the 
thought of both Western sages and 
Eastern seers to which he has referred m 
the following verse (p 19 1) — 


Translation 


The teachmg of the Western sages 
added to my knowledge, 

Association with the Eastern seers has 
imparted a fervent glow to my heart 
Mr Vahid has devoted a separate 
chapter to the subject, Jqbal as a Lyrical 
Poet (pp 184-209), and quoted Imes from 
hus different poems to illustrate the charm 
of his ideas and exquisite expression, 
for example, 

fjji jlit T jh i 


For once O awaited Reahty reveal 
Thyself in a form matenal, 

For a thousand prostrations are quiver- 
ing eagerly in my submissive brow 


or 

J 

<_/* I ^ jj Lr ji 

Translation 

I utter this mirth- giving phrase and 
dance with glee, 

From Love the heart receives solace in 
spite of all restlessness 

None can deny the lyrical element in 
Iqbal’s verse, but, as philosophical ideas 
predommate in all that he has composed 
or sung, the present age and perhaps 
also the posterity are likely to class 
him as a philosopher-poet Iqbal him- 
self has given his own opmion m one 
of his Imes wherein he writes that he 
should not be taken for a Ghazal Khwdn, 
a lyrical poet 

A student of Persian poetry may notice 
the mfluence of Qa'ani m the cadence and 
diction of Iqbal’s verse , similarly some 
scholars may perceive ' clear reflections ' 
of the fine imagery of the mystic poets m 
hnes like the following by Iqbal — 

\ (J !• ^ c/’ ^ i J I 

j-bi A. jUjU cr* (/ y l/? 

which IS remmiscent of the well-known 
verse of Hadrat Nasir-u’d-Din Ghiragh 
Dihlavl The late Prof E G Browne 
and m his wake some Indian scholars also 
have traced some affimty between the 
writings of the German philosopher 
Nietzsche and Iqbal, whiA may be 
true m regard to minor detail, but the 
monotheistic philosophy of Iqbal is 
essentially diJBferent from the atheistic 
doctrine of eternal recurrence of Niet- 
zsche The Holy Qur’^, as mter preted 
durmg the early centunes of Islam, forms 
the basis of Iqbal’s philosophy, and al] 
the force, love of truth and fraternal 
feelings which make the promment fea- 
tures of IqbsJ’s wntmg Eure derived from 
the same source 

Mr Vahid's style is clear and simple, 
free from pedantry , and the volume 
should be welcomed not only by the 
admirers of Iqbal but by all those who 
are interested m the progress of Eastern 
thought 
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THE SOCIAL CONTRACT AND THE 
ISLAMIC STATE by Ilyas AhTtiad , 
Urdu Publishing Houses Allahahadf 
1944 » R<yy^l pp, 190, price Rs 3 

I T iS only recently that the attention of 
pohticad scientists has been drawn 
to the mass of ongmal pohtical 
thought contained in the works of Muslim 
writers and an attempt is bemg made to 
bndge the gulf which seems to exist 
between the classical and mediaEval epoch 
of European history But this is only 
an aspect of the case We are fully con- 
scious of the great debt which the so- 
called European civilization owes to Islam 
m all branches of saence and arts of war 
and peace, but an attempt to estimate 
that debt m the field of pohtical thought 
has stdl to be undertaken A great wave 
of Islamic culture swept over the West 
for seven hundred years beginmng with 
the eighth century A C , and the Mushms 
contmued to influence the hfe of the 
West directly right up till September 
1609, when Phillip III of Spam decreed 
their final expulsion from Spam , while 
another wave of Turko-Muslim culture 
was spreadmg into Central Europe with 
its plume m the great siege of Vienna m 
September, 1529 

Thus, right from the beginning of the 
Islamic era Europe had the closest possible 
connection with all aspects of Muslim 
thought, and it is unthinkable that Islamic 
political thought had no influence on the 
West Hobb^ lived from 1588 to 1679 
and published his work the Leviathan m 
1651 , Locke lived from 1632 to 1704 and 
his treatises on Civil Government are 
dated 1689 , while Rousseau was born m 
1712 and died m 1778 and it was at the 
age of 40 that his works began to see the 
light These three great political thinkers 
of the West have made social contract the 
pivot of their political thought The chain 
began just when the lustre of Islamic rule 
m the West had begun to dim while m 
the East It was still in the heyday of its 
glory 

Mr Ily^ Ahmad has attempted, at 
times convincmgly, to give an estimate 
of the effect of the knowledge of history 
of early Islam on the pohtical thinkers 
who propounded the theory of Social 
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Contract There are people who try to 
judge the development of Islamic thou^t 
from the point of view of the ideas of 
the twentieth century , but what Mr* 
Ilyas Ahmad does is to show that the 
European writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries borrowed their ideas 
at least partly from the way they under- 
stood the unravellmg of early Islam He 
contends that the State of Nature, as 
propounded by the later waters 
IS nothmg else than the Ahdu'l- 
J^iliyat or the wild days of pre-Islam 
when there was neither law m the land of 
Arabia nor any superior to issue commands 
which might be obeyed The whole 
country was full of internecine feuds 
where wars were the rule and there was 
not any peace worth the name We may 
not agree with the author when he says 
that this was akin to the State of War 
which, accordmg to Hobbes, existed m 
what may be termed the pre-State, for, 
while according to Hobbes every man 
was an enemy to every man in the pre- 
State, in Arabia before Islam it was the 
case of desultory though protracted and 
sangumary quarrels between certam tribes, 
bred out of their exaggerated sense of 
self-respect and pride The author seems 
to stretch his reasoning a little too far 
when he says that the second great pledge 
of Aqabah was the basis of the Hobbesian 
sovereign, for then also the Prophet 
" promised nothmg " and thus perhaps 
appeared to Hobbes an autocrat This is 
not so The whole basis of the moral and 
political society created by Islam was 
two -fold the supremacy of the Divme 
Law which controlled the actions of the 
Apostle of Islam and the ordinary Muslim 
alike, and the promise of the highest 
elevation of the mdividual m this life and 
the Hereafter if he joined that society* 
This IS , of course, not what happens on 
the mstitution of the sovereign according 
to Hobbes, for the sovereign there is above 
the law and ail that he promises is peace, 
which IS regarded as the end, not the 
means, towards something else 

It IS not so much Hob&s as the author 
of VindmtB contra Tyrannos whose argu- 
ments run parallel to the second pledge 
of ‘Aqabah, for accordmg to him the 
finest contract was between God and- 
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the ruler of the Israehtes that they would 
worship no God but Him and would 
maintain true religion The Vindicide, 
m a way, postulate a law which is superior 
to the laws propounded by the king him- 
self 

There is one thing which Mr Ily^ 
Ahmad has brought out well m this con- 
nection, and that is the principle of Peace 
represented by the very word “ Islam,” 
directly contrasting with the *Ahdu'i- 
Jahiliyat or the pre-Islamic days and com- 
paring the same with the pre-State and 
the commonwealth of Hobbes But he 
IS far more mterestmg, at times even 
convmcmg', when he comes to Rousseau 
Rousseau has always been an enigma to 
thmkers on pohtical science In religion 
he began with Protestantism, became a 
Cathohc, a creed which he later ndiculed 
m his works, and ended in Deism pro- 
poundmg a cml rehgion with an omni- 
potent God In politics he gives the 
sovereign power m the hands of the whole 
commumty, yet he is explicit that “ of 
themselves the people always desire what 
IS good, but do not always dream it,” and 
that, “ individuals see the good which 
they reject while the public desire the 
good which they do not see,” and again 
that ” the general will is always right, but 
the judgement which guides it is not 
always enhghtened ” It is for this purpose 
that he wants ” light ” from a legislator 
The office of the legislator as Rousseau 
discerns it, does not enter into the consti- 
tution of the State , it is a ” superior office, 
having nothmg in common with human 
government ” And now let us see what 
Rousseau has to say about this legislator 
This supenor mtelhgence would be one 
” who could see all the passions of men 
without expenencmg any of them , who 
would have no affimty with our nature 
and yet know it thoroughly , whose 
happmess would not depend on us and 
who would nevertheless be quite willmg 
to mterest himself m ours , and, lastly, 
one who, stormg up for himself with 
the progress of time a far off glory in the 
future, could labour m one age and 
enjoy in another ” Finally Rousseau ex- 
dims that these attnbutes could only be 
those of God Himself 

Mr* Ilyas Ahmad argues systematically 


that the whole conception of the State of 
nature is taken from the mterpretation 
of pre-Islamic Arabia There is a point 
which is in favour of this reading which 
he has perhaps overlooked and that is 
the claim of the Qur'^ that Islam is the 
” Path of Nature ” which is unalterable 
Everything which did not conform to 
this was contrary to natural laws govem- 
mg the peaceful progress of the world 
and to the weli-bemg of the freedom of 
the world at large and went against the 
concepts of equality and fratermty as 
Islam understood it It may be that it is 
this aspect of the question which makes 
Rousseau say that whoever refuses to obey 
the general will ” shall be forced to be 
free, t e forced to accept the Path of 
Nature 

To many it wiU be regarded as wish- 
ful thinking, but there is one thing more 
than anything else which is conspicuous 
m the early history of Islam and that 
IS the series of contracts which began 
m pre-Islamic Hilfu'l-Fudul (which was 
a kind of temporary measure meant 
to end lawlessness at Mecca) and ended 
m the consohdation of all Arabia under 
an Islamic banner The process was 
slow but almost every step that was 
taken was that of entermg mto some 
contract or other In Islamic times it 
began with the two great pacts of ‘Aqa- 
bah, the contract with the Muslims of 
Madinah, the contract with the non- 
Mushms of Madinah, creatmg what 
may be called a non-commimal composite 
State, the contract uith the people of 
Mecca after the entry of the Apostle 
of Islam and finally the contract with 
the representatives of all Arabia during 
what is termed the 'Amul-Wufud or 
the Year of Deputations These contracts 
were, as Mr Ilyas Ahmad says, renovated 
after the death of each Khalifa much 
as Hobbes delineates m his book with 
regard to the need for the renovation 
after the demise of a sovereign 

We are not concerned here so much 
with Rousseau^s religion, which the author 
says was Islam m disguise, but the fact 
remains that most of his portraits that 
exist now Imppen to he m oriental 
costume Moreover, while he rejects the 
Roman Cathohc form of Christianity 
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as being an extravagant kind of religion 
which gives to n^n two sets of laws* two 
Chiefs, two countries, impose on th^n 
contradictory duties* and prevents them 
from being at once devout men and atiz*- 
ens,” he considers the society set up under 
the pure form of the Gospels to be ‘'no 
longer a society of men On the other 
hand, he says quite unequivocally that 
the Apostle of Islam '' had very sound 
views , he thoroughly unified his poht- 
ical S5rstem ; and so long as his form of 
government subsisted under his succes- 
sors the Khalifa, the government was 
quite undivided and m that respect 
good '' As we know* Rousseau died a 
pauper and during the mtoxicated 
height of the French Revolution his 
bones were dug up, ground, and scattered 
to the wmds ! 

Mr Ilyas Ahmad gives enough food 
for thought and his book is worth a 
study Ccrtam obvious mistakes dis- 
figure the text, such as Uhad for Uhud* 
and Hadarmaut for Ha(^ramaut, but 
these do not mmiimse the importance 
of the thesis 

H K S 


THE MEANING OF PAKISTAN, 
by F K KJidn Durrani, publishers 
Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri 
Bazar, Lahore, price Rs 4 

T here is no doubt that Pakistan 
IS today the most controversial 
problem of Indian political ques- 
tions, without the proper solution of 
which the final pohtical Ovation of India 
would not be possible In this book 
Mr F K Kh^ Durr^i has tned to 
clarify the issue m the light of his own 
ideas some of which might be disputed 
Every student of Mediaeval India 
knows that communal ahenation was 
not a feature of those days During 
the Mughal rule Hmdus and Muslims 
lived quite amicably together as friends 
and neighbours, and even shared one 
another's joys and sorrows Now the 
Teal question to be mquired into is * what 
the factors are to have upset the amicable 
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relations between the members of the 
two communities ? The author is right 
when he says that the aggressive racial 
nationahsm of the European pattern 
which some p^ple m India have lately 
developed has led us to mter-communal 
hatred Hmdus claim the right of major- 
ity rule m the country which Muslims 
dispute They cannot agree to a per- 
manent majonty rule in such a heteroge- 
neous society as that of India Accordmg 
to them the pnnciple of majonty rule 
presupposes particular pohtici and so- 
cial conditions which unfortunately do 
not exist m India 

The late Sir Muhammad Iqbal first 
expounded this idea m his Presidential 
Address delivered at the Allahabad Ses- 
sion of the All-India Muslim League 
in December 1930. He said — " Ex- 
penence, however, shows that the various 
caste umts and religious units m India 
have shown no mchnation to sink their 
respective mdmduahties m a larger whole 
Each group is intensely jea^us of its 
collective existence The foftiation of 
the moral consciousness which con- 
stitutes the essence of a nation m Renan^s 
sense demands a price which the peoples 
of India are not prepared to pay The 
unity of an Indian nation, therefore, 
must be sought, not m the negation, 
but m the mutual harmony and co-opera- 
tion of the many " 

To achieve the ideal of mutual harmony 
and co-operation under such conditions, 
centralist umtary Government or a 
federation would not help much On 
the contrary such a scheme should be 
evolved as would afford the various 
component elements of the population 
of India chances of fully working out 
the possibibties that may be latent m 
them 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal was confident 
of the future pro^jects of the political 
hfe of the countr^en when he said, 
“ Perhaps we are unwilling to recognise 
that each group has a right to free deve- 
lopment according to its own cultural 
traditions But whatever may be the 
causes of our failure* I still feel hopeful 
Events seem to be tending m the ckrec- 
tion of some sort of jjnternal harmony I 
have no hesitation in declaring that,. 
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if the pnnapie tiiat the Indian Muslim 
IS entided to full and free development 
on the Imes of his own culture and tradi- 
tion in his own Indian homelands is 
recognised as the basis of a permanent 
communal settlement, he will be ready 
to stake his all for the freedom of India 
(p 5^07) 

To make the self-determination of 
the Muslim umts really effective, it 
would be necessary to bnng mto ex- 
istence a loose confederation from which 
these umts might secede at will or divide 
India mto several full-fledged sovereign 
States which might contract a treaty for 
subjects of common concern as currency, 
trade, railways and even defence 

We are surprised to find that Mr 
Durrani, being vehemently against aggres- 
sive nationalism of the Hindus, wants 
the Muslims to adopt the same blatant 
attitude by asking them to reconquer 
the whole of India for Islam (p x) This 
IS pure and simple jmgoism which, if 
followed, will lead to mter-communal 
hatred of the worst kmd But there is 
hardly any need to dwell upon this 
m detail, for the Muslims have mvariahly 
followed their human and geneious in- 
stinct in such situations, which has in- 
variably stood them in good stead 

Y H 


MODERN PERSIAN POETRY'' by 
Dr Md Ishaq, pp xix-\-226, size 
Demy 8vo printed at Ripon PrtnUng Press, 
Lahore , can he had of M Israil, Esq , 
159-B, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta , 
price Rs 15 

C ONTENTS — An excellent foreword 
by the Hon ble Dr Sir Nawab 
Mahdi Yar Jimg Bahadur, Edu- 
cation Member, H E H the Nizam’s 
Executive Council, with seven chapters 
d^ng with the birth of modem poetry, 
poets, language, metres, verse-forms, 
themes, and contammg conclusion, biblio- 
graphy and mdex 

Ever ^ce the publication of the first 
and the second part of the Sukhmwardn- 
-i-Irnn dar ' ’ compited by 

15 


Dr Md Ishaq^ it was expected that the 
author would bring out a cntical review 
of the modern tendenaes of Persian 
poetry as a whole and assess the real 
value of this transitory penod of Persian 
literature and particularly poetry, which 
had undergone a great change m its 
subject-matter and treatment as a result 
of the vanous influences that have been 
enumerated by the author in his first 
chapter, the Birth 

It IS to be seen whether it is entirely a 
new kind or form of poetry or its peculiar 
phase under the pressure of arcum^ 
stances Birth would mean soraethmg 
entirely new, creative, origmal and un- 
precedented According to the author, 
“there are no Firdausis or Sa'di^,, 
but the distmctive feature of most 
them js definite individnahty which wdl 
secure to them a sure place in modern 
pantheon “ The question is whether the 
modem pantheon reflects anythmg be- 
yond national patnotism or political 
lore Is there any higher philosophy or 
idealism behmd ail this national fervour 
which may be termed as Universal poetry, 
having an appeal for all times and a 
message for humanity m general ? 
The Hon’ble Dr Sir Nawab Mahdi 
Yar Jung Bahadur has struck the key- 
note m his brilliant preface by asking a 
l^lam question what is the real v^e 
of this transitory production as litera- 
ture ^ In the long list of poets that is 
given m the second chapter, one finds 
only a few names which deserve an 
honourable seat m the pantheon Al- 
though their characteristic features have 
been pointed out m bnef, the essence 
of their poetic imagination has not been 
analysed to show their supenonty as 
artists and creators of modem thought 
and idealism m Persian hterature Their 
chronological and geographical classi- 
fication does not lead die reader to the 
depth of then: mmds Perhaps the author 
thinks that time alone will pass judge- 
ment on the mdividual merits of the 
galaxy of the modem poets The author 
has undoubtedly dealt with their meters 
and verse-forms, themes and peculiar- 
ities in a capable manner with a number of 
examples Aqa Jamalzadeh, m his pre- 
face to the first part of the Snkhuntoardn-- 
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t-Jran dar has briefly pointed 

out that modem Persian poets can be 
classified into three or four distinct 
categoncs 

(i) The Conservatives or the blmd 
imitators of the classical school, (2) the 
Radicahsts or the ultra-modermsts, who, 
m their zeal for reform and national 
sentiment, are condemmng the old liter- 
ature These two are the extreme sec- 
tions of modem Persian poets , the 
former is dwindling, while the latter 
is trying to reach the Parnassus of Persian 
poetry with great effort but little achieve- 
ment 

There is another division of Persian 
poets who are observing the via media 
in Persian poetry, who know the real 
wealth of classical literature and are 
well-versed in it, and are conscious of 
its shortcommgs and are fully alive to 
the necessities of modem times This 
school of moderates, accordmg to his 
opmion, IS the hope of future Iran 
While the fourth, the mushroom class 
of poets are doomed to destruction 

The author himself has expressed a 
Similar opinion by saymg that Persian 
letters during the past millennium had 
attained very high stages of perfection 
and dassiasm, and tins solid fortress 
could not be stormed by Western influen- 
ces without a thorough preparation If 
from the question of standards, one turns 
to contents and forms of modern Persian 
poetry, one has to admit that the new 
tendencies have revolutionised Persian 
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poetry, and the apostles of the modem 
movement have enlarged the sphere of 
poetry by introducmg new themes into 
It llie new movement has liberated 
Persian poetry frean the fetters of con- 
ventionalism and artificiality. It can be 
identified with the endeavour of the 
Persian nation to create and mould the 
whole environment, natural, social and 
cultural for the progressive realization 
of mdividual and national freedom 
This modem period with all its redeem- 
ing features and drawbacks is a penod 
of fornmtion of Romanticism which 
may lead to great results m future. 

This short survey of modem Persian 
poetry provides ample material along with 
the texts of the two volumes of the Su- 
khunwardn-t-Iran, the Adabtyydt-t-Ma*astr 
of Rashid-i-Yasimi and other later publi- 
cations, for the study of modem Iran 
not only in the field of literature but 
also in sociology It forms a good com- 
plement to the Modem Iran, a bnl- 
iiant and well-balanced account of the 
activities of the pre-war government of 
Iran by Mr Eiwel! Sutton We welcome 
the pubhcation of Modem Persian 
Poetry and expect that it will receive 
a very warm rec^tion from the hands 
of those who want to know Persia or 
the modem Persian thought intimately 
and through first-hand sources The 
author is to be congratulated on the 
get-up and publication of this book in 
such difficult tunes 

M N 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

I Indian Young Mushm Union's organ The Crescent ** has been as usual pub^ 
lished m September 1944 and^it contains articles m three lai^uages, % e , English, 
Gujarati and Urdu The English section of the Magazme comprises the following 
papers which arc worth readmg 

1 SafegiLard for Muslims m the Post-War Recon^ruetton of Education in India 
by Dr Sir Ziauddm Ahmad 

n The Cult of Sufis — ^by Nawab Sir Ahmad Hussain, Amm Jung Bahadur, 

m The Islamic Conception of a Gentleman — by Dr M A. Mu 'id Khan. 

IV Prophet Mohammad— by Sir Mohammad Yamm Khan 
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V An Important Point about the History of Muslim Gujarat — by Dr M 
Abdullah Chaghtai 

VI Indian Muslims and their Neglect of Science — by Prof Mohd A R Khan 

vu Arabic Sources of the History of Gujarat Saltanat — by Janab Qazi Ahmad 
Mian Akhtar 

vui The Spirit of Science and World Unity — by Dr M Raziuddm 

IX Why should one Study the Life of the Prophet — by Dr Mohammad 
Hamidullah 

X India's Economics — by Dr S N A Jafn 

XI I Search the Chest — by Dr Salebhhai Tyebbhai 

2 The People of Poland — by Bemear Newman 

3 Poland and Russia — ^by Dr J Weyers , published by the Indo-Pohsh Library 

4 Pakistan — ^by Dr Shaukat-Ullah Ansari , pubhshed by Minerva Book-Shop, 
Lahore 

5 What Poland Wants — ^by Ignacy Matuszewski , pubhshed by the Indo-Polish 
Library 

6 Eastern Pakistan its Population and Delimitation and Economics , published 
by East Pakistan Renaissance Society, Calcutta 

7 Turfeiyat Macmuasi (in Turbsh language) — ^by Dr H Ritter 

8 Philologika (m German language) — by Dr H Ritter , pubhshed by Walter 
De Cruyter & Go , Berlm 

9 Das Proomium des Matnawi-i-Maulvi (m German language) — by Dr H Ritter , 
pubhshed by Kommissionsverlag F A Brockhaus, Leipzig 

10 Kitab Bad, Man Anaba Ila Llahita* *Ala (in German language) — by Dr, 
H, Ritter 

11 Far sea Gramen (in Turkish language) — by Dr H Ritter 

12 A Handlist of the Arabic, Persian and Hindustani MSS , compiled by R B 
Serjeant, Ph D 

13 Hal and Talwar (in Urdu), pubhshed by United Pubhcation, Delhi 

14 Ddrd Shifeuh and Fine Arts — by Bikrama Jit Hasrat, Santmiketan (off-prmt) 

15 Mukdlama Bdbd Ldl wa Ddrd Shikuh — by Bikrama Jit Hasrat, Santmiketan 
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